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FROM THE HILL. 


Here at my feet the rich and mellow earth 

Of England rolls into the golden sky, 

A land of twilight, drowsed with summer mirth, 
Warm with the sun, and glowing hazily : 


And each faint pulse that, trembling upward, shakes 
Softly this high hill where I dream alone, 

Each pulse of thy slow heart, my England, wakes 
A full though feeble echo in my own. 


Ah, dost thou sleep, my England, dost thou dream 
Of those innumerable hosts that strayed 

Long since in slow and ever-changing stream 

O’er thy old soil by centuries relaid ? 


They trod thy lands, and fought and laughed and cried, 
Kings, peasants, courtiers, the great and small— 

Like streams that mingle with the ageless tide 

Into thy bosom thou receiv’dst them all. 


Oh England, when the happy years have passed, 
And I am old and tired, and sing no more, 
And when my little stream has joined at last 
That sad smooth river flowing to the shore, 


Thou wilt receive me, too, that loved thee best: 

Thine arms will open tenderly to fold 

My ashes to thee, and thy gentle breast 

Will warm again this heart in Death grown cold: 
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2 FROM THE HILL. 


Thou wilt receive me, when my song is done, 
Thy rich blood creep along my leaden veins, 

Thy roots entwine and draw me from the sun 
To live once more where thy dark spirit reigns : 


Thou wilt receive me, and the little voice 

That once was raised upon this old green hill 
Will with those other nobler choirs rejoice 

That through thy vaults, my England, echo still : 


Then one great song shall leave those myriad lips 
And burst from thy dark vaults to which I pass— 
One wild, high strain, thrown from the mountain tips 
Through leagues of light to leap among the stars. 


And when the mighty echoes of that song 

Are drawn at last down to the voiceless deep 
To perish there, then to the shadowy throng 

I too shall sink, and with thy dead shall sleep. 





JULIAN TENNYSON. 




















DUCK LUCK. 
BY PHILIP ARNALL. 


As a small, smudgy-faced child of seven years old, Flying 
Officer Freddie Daye was looking out of his nursery window 
on the second floor, and inspecting with interest a bath chair 
which stood on the pavement far below just in front of the 
garden railings. For some reason the bath chair, although 
at the time in that part of London there were still quite a 
number of them about, fascinated him, and he felt that it 
would also fascinate the small teddy bear he had in his 
arms. So he held the teddy bear out of the window so 
that it could see the bath chair more clearly and examine 
it at leisure. Unfortunately Freddie Daye held the teddy 
bear so far out that he lost his balance and toppled clean 
out of the second-floor window. He fell rapidly to the 
first floor, where he grazed a window-box and, as he had 
just had breakfast, bounced off it. He bounced outwards 
and fell towards the spiked railings in front of the small 
London garden. A spike caught his little woollen coat 
which was buttoned tightly round him. This woollen coat 
acted as an efficient arrester gear, rather in Fleet Air Arm 
deck-landing style, and the net result was that, still clutching 
the teddy bear, he was deposited with very little shock into 
the seat of the bath chair which had its tarpaulin cover 
turned back as if ready to receive him. 

Naturally he was delighted at finding himself in the bath 
chair which had interested him, and so was the teddy bear, 
and nothing infuriated him more than when his nurse 
staggered out of the house with a face as white as a sheet, 
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rushed upon him, lifted him from the bath chair, and clutch- 
ing him to her bosom, burst into tears. 

That early experience epitomised Freddie Daye’s subse- 
quent career in the Royal Air Force. For no man crashed 
more spectacularly and more often, or survived his crashes 
more obstinately and more miraculously than he. Every- 
one who has served in the Air Force knows that there are 
people who are always crashing yet who possess a streak of 
luck which seems to make them immune from injury in 
the most appalling accidents. And such is the perversity 
of the average pilot’s mental outlook that nothing appeals 
to his sense of humour more than a really bad crash, costing 
the State anything up to £15,000, from which the pilot 
emerges unscratched and usually in a vile temper. At the 
experimental station where he had been posted Freddie Daye’s 
propensity for narrow escapes would have been looked upon 
in the same way as a gift for playing the piccolo, as a natural 
aptitude designed for the amusement of all ranks, had it not 
been for his solemn insistence that his survival of crashes 
which would have killed half a dozen ordinary people was 
not due to luck or to skill, but to the mystical charms 
exercised by a long line of mascots. 

This astonishing belief may have been connected in some 
complicated way with his childhood experience. Possibly 
that teddy bear that went from the second story with him 
and arrived safely in the bath chair had left an impress on 
his unconscious mind. The cause might have been dragged 
out by a psycho-analyst, but, so far as his brother air force 
officers were concerned, Freddie’s belief was just an obstinate 
and idiotic superstition. Flight Lieutenant William Broad- 
sell was particularly impatient with it. He was stimulated 
to protest more forcibly than usual by an incident connected 
with the Demon two-seater fighter which he had in his 
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DUCK LUCK. _ 


Flight and which he reserved so much as possible for his 
own use. 

It was particularly well kept, this Demon, and whenever 
a fitter had nothing else to do he was almost sure to be 
turned on to polishing up the Demon or making some 
minor fitting for it. Not even the boot-scraper outside the 
C.O.’s office was more carefully tended. Broadsell was 
happiest when he had found some excuse for making a 
cross-country flight in this machine or when he was simply 
over the aerodrome throwing it about with a friend in the 
back seat. So he was not pleased when it became necessary 
to detail Freddie Daye to do flying trials of a new gunner’s 
wind-vane sight with this identical machine. He would 
have done all the trials himself and enjoyed it, but the new 
Stayne twin-engined bomber had arrived, and its partial 
climbs, and climbs and speeds had to be rushed through as 
quickly as possible. So Broadsell had been forced to do 
most of the flying of the Stayne himself and could not spare 
the time to do the sight tests with the Demon. 

‘Now don’t go and bend it,’ he cautioned Freddie Daye 
when he handed the Demon over. ‘ And watch that rough 
period at about three-quarters throttle. If you keep off that 
she runs like a bird.’ 

Freddie Daye promised to take great care of the Demon, 
but Broadsell watched him take off with misgivings. His 
beautiful aeroplane was being risked, as he saw it, by being 
piloted by one who had had some of the nastiest crashes in 
Air Force history ; who had made a positive habit of crashing. 
He watched the Demon climbing to the westward until it 
was almost out of sight and then he turned to the Stayne 
bomber and prepared to begin his trials. 

When he came down again from the climb, still feeling 
rather blue with the cold, he found his beloved Demon 
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safely in the shed. Directly he had got rid of his parachute 
he went over to see that it had not been harmed in any 
way. He climbed into the cockpit. Everything seemed 
as usual. He looked forward through the windscreen, and 
then something caught his eye. Attached to the rear port 
centre section strut with a length of copper wire was a very 
small brown teddy bear. Broadsell looked at it furiously 
for asmoment. Then he unwound the wire and took it 
off the strut. He climbed out of the machine and went to 
the Flight Office, where Daye was sitting in a chair with his 
feet on the desk, talking to the M.O. who was leaning 
against the wall smoking his pipe. 

‘Look here, Freddie,’ said Broadsell, his round red face 
redder than usual, ‘I do wish you wouldn’t clutter up good 
aeroplanes with things like this.’ He handed him the teddy 
bear. 

‘Good lor”, answered Freddie, looking at it and then 
putting it in his pocket, ‘I clean forgot I’d left it.’ 

“It’s just damn’ silliness.” 

‘It hasn’t hurt your precious Demon, has it 2’ 

‘No. It hasn’t hurt it, but I mean the whole thing is 
so idiotic. The way you clutter up machines with these 
dratted mascots. It’s positively childish, Freddie.’ 

‘If you’d had the experiences I’ve had, Bill, you’d know 
there’s a mysterious sort of influence in mascots.’ 

‘Influence my aunt! Anyway, I wish you wouldn’t 
clutter up “A” Flight machines with them.’ 

“It’s all right, I know_you don’t believe in ’em. Some 
people don’t.’ 

* But good heavens, Freddie, you’re not telling me in this 
year of grace that you really, honestly and genuinely believe 
that a dratted teddy bear can pull you out of a scrape, are 
you?’ 
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DUCK LUCK. 7 


‘ One has a mysterious feeling that there’s a sort of influence 
in them.’ 

“What on earth...’ 

‘Who knows ?’ interposed the M.O. pacifically, for he 
noticed thunder in the air; ‘there may be.’ 

‘Ah, Doc,’ said Freddie, quickly turning to him, ‘I’m 
glad you believe in mascots.’ 

* Well, I don’t know if I’d go so far as to say that,’ hur- 
tiedly explained the M.O., whose reputation for a scientific 
outlook appeared to be at stake, ‘I mean that we simply 
don’t know anything about luck or whether there is such 
a thing.’ 

‘Luck !’ said Broadsell scornfully. ‘Bah! Common 
sense and keeping your head. They’re worth a darn sight 
more than all the mascots in the world.’ 

‘I can give you seven different occasions when I’ve been 
saved by having the right mascot with me,’ said Freddie— 
‘seven. And that’s not counting the time I missed that 
train and there was a crash on the line the very next week.’ 

‘It’s not your dratted mascots, Freddie, it’s just that you 
happen to be disgustingly, almost obscenely, lucky. In 
flying, mascots don’t count.’ 

‘Don’t you remember when I was taking that Bulldog 
down to Farnborough ?’ 

‘The one you wrapped round a tree at Romford ?’ 

* Yes.” 

‘Oh. You call that lucky, do you?’ 

‘I had a mysterious feeling that crash was fated. And 
I found later that at the time Farnborough aerodrome was 
covered in a dense fog.’ 

‘Well 2’ 

‘Why, don’t you see? If I'd gone on and got there I 
should probably have been killed trying to land in the fog. 
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If that wasn’t the result of having my mascot with me I 
should like to know what it was.’ 

‘Oh, have it yourown way. But remember this, Freddie, 
while I’m O.C. “A” Flight I’m not going to have good 
aeroplanes cluttered up with mascots. Drat it all, we shall 
be playing trains next.’ 

‘ That’s quite all right, Bill, I can carry my teddy bear in 
my pocket. As a matter of fact it’s safer that way because 
then one never forgets it. I’ve a sort of mysterious feeling 
that if I ever went up without a mascot I should be for it.’ 

Broadsell turned in disgust and left the office, expressing 
his opinion upon Freddie’s belief in mascots by slamming 
the door. He was walking out of the shed on to the tarmac 
when the M.O. joined him. 

‘I should like to have a word with you about Freddie’s 
mascots,’ he said seriously to Broadsell. Broadsell looked 
at him. 

‘Heavens alive, Doc, you’re not going to start telling me 
there’s something in mascots, are you ?’ 

‘It’s not that at all. What I want to ask you is not to 
chaff Freddie about it too much. People who let themselves 
believe in mascots and other superstitions get a sort of 
psychological support from their belief sometimes. It may 
not be exactly good for them, but I don’t see that it does 
them any harm. And it may help. After all, few of us are 
quite free from superstitions of some kind or other. I seem 
to remember, Bill, hearing you say that you wouldn’t fly 
in anything other than that disreputable old helmet of yours.’ 

‘That’s utterly and completely different, Doc. That’s 
only because it’s got kind of moulded to the shape of my 
head in all these years and it’s comfortable.’ 

‘ Anyhow, it’s of no importance. But highly strung 
people do get strange fancies and it never did any good 
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DUCK LUCK. 9 


yet trying to knock sense into them by brute force. I 
should leave Freddie’s mascots alone.’ 

‘I’m simply not going to have his dratted teddy bears 
stuck all over my Demon.’ 

‘ Remember Freddie has had some narrow shaves. They'd 
be enough to make anybody go superstitious. Plenty of 
quite sensible people refuse to light three cigarettes with the 
same match or to walk under ladders. You could find a 
dozen people like that among the pilots of this station.’ 

‘What annoys me about Freddie, though, is that he 
genuinely believes in his mascots. Other people look on the 
whole thing as rather a joke. But he’s deadly serious. He 
thinks that teddy bear’s stuffed full of hoodoo.’ 

Nevertheless, by adroit pleading, the M.O. contrived to 
make Broadsell promise not to chaff Freddie Daye any more 
about his mascots. And there can be little doubt that it was 
that promise, and the constraint under which Broadsell felt 
himself, that led a fortnight afterwards to the peculiar hap- 
penings with the twin-engined Stayne bomber. Prior to 
those happenings, however, Freddie had done something 
which strained Broadsell’s self-control almost to bursting- 
point and, as will be seen when the facts are given, not 
without cause. 


On the Saturday before Freddie Daye was detailed to do 
handling trials with the Stayne bomber, he went up to 
London in his small saloon motor-car on week-end leave. 
It was, fortunately as things turned out, a very old saloon 
motor-car. Freddie Daye’s method of driving consisted in 
pressing the accelerator pedal down to the floorboards and 
holding it permanently there and altering speed mainly by 
changing gear. He explained that this method was the 
* most efficient ’ because a petrol engine was really a constant 
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speed engine and should be used as nearly as possible at 
constant revolutions. Whether it was efficient or not it 
was certainly dangerous, and nobody was in the least sur- 
prised, when the Sunday papers appeared in the Mess, to 
read that a saloon motor-car driven by Flying Officer 
Frederick Daye, of the Royal Air Force, had left the road 
while driving near Windsor on Saturday night and had 
plunged into the River Thames. 

Nor were they surprised to learn that Freddie Daye had 
by some means extricated himself from the saloon, risen to 
the surface and swum ashore. Everything was exactly what 
one would expect to happen when Freddie Daye went 
motoring. He had not suffered the smallest injury and had 
given fluent interviews to more than one newspaper report, 
speaking about a sudden failure of the car’s headlights at a 
bend in the road. When immersed he had had no difficulty in 
finding and undoing the door of the car and he had at once 
risen to the surface. He had been about to strike out with 
the crawl stroke for the bank when his hand touched some- 
thing, and he found that a brown-paper parcel containing an 
article of great value that he had purchased that morning 
had somehow got out of the car and also floated to the 
surface. He grasped this and took it ashore with him. 
Attempts were to be made to salve the car. 

When Freddie Daye appeared in the Mess late that evening, 
having come back from London by train, he was greeted 
with acclamation. But he was very modest about it all. 
When they asked him how he found the door handle and 
got it open and how he managed to hold his breath so long 
and a host of other questions, he said that he had no clear 
recollection of what had happened. But it did not seem 
very difficult. He had got some water in his right ear, but 
that was all. Anyhow, he knew everything would be all 
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DUCK LUCK. II 


right, and, he added cryptically, the fact that his parcel had 
come to the surface had proved that there was no risk. 

‘What was in the parcel?’ asked Wallasley. 

‘ Something for the girl friend : ’ hazarded somebody else. 

‘ Freddie’s little bathing-drawers,’ was another suggestion. 

Freddie glanced timidly at Broadsell but said nothing. 
There was a chorus of guesses and questions. 

‘As a matter of fact,’ Freddie eventually admitted, ‘ it 
was a china duck.’ 

“A what 2’ 

‘A china duck.’ 

‘Now we know why Freddie did his submarine act,’ 
cried Wallasley. ‘He was diving for his dinner. Quack, 
quack ; qua, qua, quack !’ 

‘It was a new mascot I’d just bought and it certainly 
brought me luck.’ 

‘Going full tilt into the Thames is lucky,’ said Broadsell 
sarcastically, but the M.O. looked sternly at him. 

‘Freddie means: river, duck, swim, float, quack, quack, 
saved !’ commented Wallasley, ‘don’t you, Fred ?’ 

* Let’s have a look at this wonderful duck,’ said Broadsell, 
and there was a roar of approval and Wallasley burst into 
a series of deafening quacks. 

Freddie protested, made excuses, tried to change the sub- 
ject ; but to no purpose. It was agreed that the duck should 
be formally introduced to the Mess. So Freddie went over 
to his room and the M.O. seized the opportunity to appeal 
to the Mess in general and Broadsell in particular not to go 
too far. 

‘A fellow who’s just been in the river isn’t fit for too 
much funny business,’ he said. ‘So keep the soft pedal 
down.” — 

‘Going into rivers is nothing to Freddie,’ remarked 
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Wallasley. ‘That man would have a bad crash if you gave 
him a sewing machine—and come up smiling with the 
bobbin.’ 

Freddie returned with a cardboard box which he opened. 
From it he took a china duck and placed it on the table, 
after pushing aside the papers to make a clear space in the 
middle. 

Everybody gazed at it. There was a slight titter, but in 
general the reception of the duck was undemonstrative. 
Broadsell strove manfully to conceal his distaste, but he was 
being severely tried. 

It was an ordinary china duck of the kind that can be 
seen on the mantelpiece at almost any seaside lodging-house. 
It was about six inches long, with a flat bottom which 
created, or was apparently intended to create, the illusion 
that it was floating on the surface of a pond. Its neck was 
stretched well back and the face bore the expression of 
fatuous self-satisfaction which has ever been the mark of 
the china duck. Nothing more offensively snobbish and 
smug could well be imagined than the expression on the 
face of that duck. Freddie looked at it lovingly—at least 
Broadsell swore afterwards that his expression was a loving 
one. Everybody else looked at it in mingled amazement 
and revulsion. 

It sat there in the middle of the papers as if it owned 
the place. The colouring was brilliant and of a kind to 
which no real duck could ever have aspired. The eyes 
were fixed in a supercilious stare, and above all there was 
that offensive look of superiority and contempt. 

As people bent over the table to peer more closely at the 
duck Freddie got nervous and took it up and reverently 
put it back in its cardboard box. Mumbling something 
about having to write some letters, he took it away to his 
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room. Perhaps it was fortunate he went when he did. 

For Broadsell’s red face had by that time reached about 
the limit of redness and was turning blue. As the door 
closed, he found it impossible, in spite of the M.O., to 
restrain himself any longer. He banged a huge fist down 
on the place where, a moment before, the duck had rested 
in insufferable self-content. 

‘If he puts that dratted duck in any “A” Flight aero- 
plane,’ he roared, ‘Tl... Tl...’ He struggled for the 
right phrase and then bellowed: ‘.. . I’ll drown it.’ 

* Quack, quack,’ said Wallasley. 


It was customary when the handling trials of new types 
of aeroplane had to be done, to obtain the opinions of at 
least four different pilots. When Freddie Daye was called 
upon to do this work he was usually the last one of the 
group. He did his trials just prior to the drawing up of 
the report. Broadsell never specifically stated that the 
reason Freddie always came last was that he was nervous 
about his crashing propensities ; but it was tacitly assumed 
that that was at any rate one reason. 

The Stayne bomber had completed its performance trials 
and handling reports had been drawn up by Broadsell, 
Wallasley and another member of the Flight and, finally, 
Freddie Daye was instructed to do some flying in it and 
make out his report. He made his first flight on a fine day, 
with a clear blue sky through which sailed huge cumulus 
clouds, of dazzling whiteness. A sharp north-east wind 


_ was blowing across the aerodrome, so that it was necessary 


to take off from the speed-course timing-hut in the direction 
of the water tower, a high steel lattice structure, with the 
water tank on top, situated about fifty yards from ‘B’ 
Flight shed. It is, of course, a proven fact of flying that 
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if there is a high structure in the vicinity of an aerodrome, 
it will exercise a magnetic attraction upon all aeroplanes. 
The water tower, which was then having its top repaired, 
had already neatly sliced a smali piece off the wing of a 
single-seater fighter and many people had missed it by inches 
when taking off and landing. 

Broadsell, giving Freddie Daye his instruction, had noticed 
that the wind direction meant taking off towards the water 
tower. 

‘Take the full run of the aerodrome,’ he cautioned, ‘ and 
remember to give yourself a clear margin from the water 
tower. Now if you get in I'll come with you and show 
you the gadgets. You'll be taking up Moore and Lindsell 
in the gunners’ cockpits.’ 

Freddie Daye, in his flying-kit and wearing his parachute, 
lumbered into the Stayne and groped his way along the 
fuselage to the pilot’s cockpit in the extreme nose. Broadsell 
came after him. In the cockpit Broadsell pointed out the 
controls, made some comments upon the instrument read- 
ings and the habits of the machine in a sharp right-hand 
turn and then started to clamber back along the narrow 
fuselage. Meanwhile Moore and Lindsell, in flying-kit and 
parachutes, had taken their places in the gunners’ cockpits. 

At the first bay Broadsell turned round to call back to 
Freddie Daye : 

‘You needn’t stay up long ; but don’t forget to try both 
right- and left-hand spins. That’s really all that matters. 
And get a general impression of the ailerons.’ 

‘Right !’ called back Freddie Daye. 

‘Remember that water tower when you're taking off.’ 

* Yes.” 

Broadsell had nearly reached the trap when he observed 
in the netting which was fixed to the side of the fuselage 
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for the carriage of such things as maps, a small cardboard 
box. For some reason the cardboard box attracted his 
attention. He seemed to remember having seen it before 
and he wondered what it was. 

He took it from the netting and opened it. 

Inside, gazing at him with exactly the same expression of 
supercilious contempt, was Freddie Daye’s china duck. 
Quickly Broadsell stuffed it into his tunic pocket and, with 
a faint smile on his face, got out of the machine. 

He stood on the tarmac watching Freddie start up his 
two engines, run them up and begin to taxi out. As the 
Stayne moved away a momentary anxiety crossed his mind. 
He had taken Freddie Daye’s mascot away. But he reassured 
himself; for Freddie thought that mascot was still there, so 
that he had done nothing of which the M.O. would dis- 
approve. But supposing ... He laughed shortly. How 
easy it was to become superstitious! To think that he, 
William Broadsell, should even for a fraction of a second 
imagine that Freddie Daye’s safety could in any way be 
influenced by whether or not he carried a china duck in 
the machine with him! He thrust all thought of china 
ducks out of his mind and watched the take-off. 

In accordance with the instructions Freddie taxied to the 
extreme leeward boundary before turning and opening up 
for the take-off. The machine rose easily, for it was not 
carrying full load. It made towards the water tower. It 
seemed to Broadsell to be making straight for it. He caught 
his breath. Then he saw that in fact there was a clearance 
of a hundred feet or more and sighed with relief. The 
Stayne passed the water tower and climbed steadily and 
Broadsell saw the undercarriage retract. Evidently all was 
well. Yet he remained out on the tarmac watching, as the 
aeroplanc, now at a steep angle, climbed up through the 
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gaps between the cumulus clouds. And still he stood there 
when, having gained enough height, Freddie Daye began 
his handling trials. 

In contrast to the anxiety with which Broadsell had 
watched the take-off, Freddie Daye in the machine had felt 
comfortable and confident. Indeed, he rarely felt other 
than confident on such occasions. He climbed the Stayne 
at full throttle to 9,000 feet and then did some vertically 
banked figure of eights to try the ailerons and rudder. He 
did a couple of straight stalls and found the machine answer- 
ing well in the subsequent dives and pulling out fairly quickly, 
considering the relatively small wing area. 

He signed to Moore, who signed back and passed the 
message on to Lindsell. Then he gently stalled the Stayne 
and, at the last moment, banged on left rudder. She toppled 
over rather slowly and began a spin to the left, rotating at 
moderate speed. Freddie took careful note of the machine’s 
behaviour as it spun. There was no excessive judder and 
the spin was slow and anything but vicious. After four 
turns he eased the stick forward and she levelled out into a 
dive. Then he climbed again to make a right-hand spin 
and went through the same procedure. 

The spin began in almost exactly the same way as the 
left-hand one ; but after the first turn Freddie noticed that 
the rate of rotation was increasing. He held the controls 
fully over and took careful note of what was happening. 
At the third turn the rate had greatly increased and the 
bomber was whirling round faster than a single-seater fighter, 
with the rate of turn still increasing. 

At the fourth turn the bomber was whirling round so 
that the clouds and ground in front of him looked to Freddie 
like a roulette wheel. The rate of rotation was still going 
up and he decided to extricate the machine. He eased the 
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stick forward. Nothing happened. The machine spun with 
steadily increasing speed ; whirling round rhythmically. He 
applied opposite rudder. And as he did so he realised that 
the virtue had gone out of the controls. The stick felt to his 
touch like the hand of a dead man. The weights in the 
machine were taking charge and flinging out like governors, 
turning the spin into a terrifically fast flat spin. The ground 
whirled faster and faster; whirling, whirling, whirling. 

Freddie rocked the stick. There was no response. He 
hacked the rudder this way and that. He snatched the 
throttles open and shut—for that is supposed to be one of 
the methods for extricating a machine from a flat spin ; but 
the engines merely produced violent vibration, vibration 
likely to disintegrate the machine. Freddie saw that a great 
deal of his precious height had gone. And still the Stayne 
fell, whirling round in a sickening rotation. His altimeter 
read less than 6,000 feet. He flung the controls from side 
to side and knew by the feel even as he did so that there 
was no virtue in them. A horrible sensation of helplessness 
came over him as the machine whirled round. He snatched 
again at the engine throttles with no result. He held the 
stick right forward against the dash and repeatedly kicked 
left rudder. His efforts were unavailing. The spin had 
developed to a tremendous speed of rotation, the machine, at 
a fairly flat angle, whirling round and losing height rapidly. 

Freddie turned to Moore, who was regarding him through 
his goggles with anxiety. 

‘Jump !” he yelled. 

And ‘Jump !’ yelled Moore back to Lindsell. 

Moore flung himself out of the whirling machine, and 
still Freddie frantically rocked the controls, hoping that some 
chance deflection in the air flow over the control surfaces 
would give them power. 

VoL. 155.—NoO. 925. 
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Freddie caught a glimpse of Moore in mid-air and saw 
a flutter of white as he was whipped away from the falling 
machine by his parachute. He searched for Lindsell and saw 
him plunge head first from his cockpit. Freddie knew that 
height was scarce ; but he could not begin to take measures 
for his own safety until he knew that Lindsell was all right 
and he watched him fall until his parachute streamed out 
of the pack. It was his own signal! He tore the pin from 
his Sutton harness and thrust himself up against the centri- 
fugal loads with all the strength of his thighs and then leaped 
outwards and forwards into space. 

Even as he jumped he saw a shed roof, horribly close, 
swing past his eyes in a wildly whirling blurr. He was 
falling. He jerked at the parachute rip cord. The whirling 
ground rushed up at him. 

His thought rate speeded up as if in a nightmare and the 
instantaneous impression came upon him that the whole 
thing had happened before. Yes. It had all happened 
before. He seemed to remember every detail of the fall ; 
the sensation of sinking through the air with the earth 
whirling below him was suddenly familiar. And as that 
thought pierced his consciousness there came with it the 
dreadful realisation that he had jumped too late to give his 


parachute time to open. 


Broadsell had stood on the tarmac watching the Stayne 
as Freddie climbed it. The gaps between the cumulus clouds 
were sufficiently big to allow him to follow almost every 
detail of the course of events. He saw Freddie do his figure 
of eights. He saw the left-hand spin and the extrication. 
He saw the subsequent climb to regain height and he saw 
the right-hand spin and its development into a fast and obvi- 
ously uncontrollable flat spin. 
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For a moment he watched the spin transfixed. His hand 
went to his right tunic pocket which was bulged out by a 
small cardboard box containing a china duck. Then he 
broke into action. 

‘Start up the ambulance, Flight Sergeant,’ he shouted. 

He looked down to see that his orders were being obeyed. 
When he looked back he saw a parachute open like a puff 
of white smoke against the blue sky. He stared intently. 
The machine went down behind a cumulus cloud which 
blocked his view. But already he could estimate roughly 
where the machine must fall, close to ‘ B’ Flight shed. He 
ran over to the station fire-engine and jumped on it, direct- 
ing the driver to go along the tarmac. 

‘Lucky Mr. Daye jumped, sir,’ said the driver as he 
changed into top. 

* He’s jumped all right, has he 2’ said Broadsell with relief. 

‘Yes. I’ve seen the parachutes open,’ answered the driver. 

‘ Thank heaven,’ answered Broadsell, and again his hand 
went to his right tunic pocket and the small cardboard box 
containing the china duck. 

It was one of the most spectacular crashes ever seen at 
the station. The bomber hit the ground still spinning with 
a sound like a salvo of big guns. Black smoke shot 800 
feet in the air and flames roared out. The machine had 
actually touched the water tower as it fell and the wreckage 
lay at the foot of the tower, the tail close to the steel lattice- 
work, blazing with such fury that it was impossible to 
approach it. The fire-engine stood by, but only to be ready 
to prevent the flames spreading to ‘B’ Flight shed. It was 
impossible to quell the flames. 

Broadsell spoke to the fire-engine driver. 

‘Where did Mr. Daye come down ?’ 

‘I didn’t follow them after we started, sir.’ 
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Wallasley came running up. 
‘Only two men jumped,’ he gasped. 

‘Only two,’ echoed Broadsell with a sudden dreadful 
feeling of guilt. 

‘Yes, only two. There’s somebody in there.’ Wallasley 
indicated the flaming wreckage. ‘The ambulance has gone 
chasing one of the chaps who jumped who must have come 
down somewhere by Mayer’s Farm and I’ve sent a tender 
after the other.’ 

‘We shall soon know who the man was who stayed 
aboard then,’ said Broadsell quietly, the colour draining 
from his face. He was quite positive who it was. 

He peered into the wreckage which could now be dis- 
tinguished more clearly, for the very fierceness of the flames 
had made them short-lived. The broken, black charred 
frame of the machine could already be seen. Broadsell 
followed along the twisted fuselage with his eye, pausing 
at the places where were the two gunners’ cockpits and 
finally coming to the pilot’s cockpit in the extreme nose 
and searching it with his eyes for what he expected to see. 

But there was still too much smoke about to be able to 
distinguish anything definite. 

*What’s that 2’ said Wallasley. 

* What’s what 2’ 

‘ That noise.’ 

*I didn’t hear anything. Ah, here’s the ambulance. And 
there’s Moore in the front seat.’ 

Moore came over and told them that he and Lindsell had 

jumped but that Freddie Daye had stayed with the machine. 

‘There’s that noise again,’ said Wallasley. 

‘ Better get some water over the wreckage to cool it down 
so that we can get in and find Freddie,’ said Broadsell. 

But Wallasley was looking up in the air and excitedly 
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pointing. Broadsell followed his indication and saw at the 
top of the water tower, peering over the edge of the tank, 
a face. A hand was waved and a voice called out: 

‘Hi! Get a ladder! What the hell are you doing? 
Hurry up and get a ladder. Hi, you there !’ 

Broadsell was almost overcome with emotion. He gave 
Wallasley such a smack on the back that it almost sent him 
flying into the still red-hot wreckage. He gave orders to 
the fire squad to get Freddie down from the water tower. 

‘I knew Freddie would come through,’ he cried. ‘It’s 
his amazing luck.’ 

‘It’s a real miracle this time,’ said Wallasley. 

‘ And that proves that mascots have got nothing whatever 
to do with it,’ remarked Broadsell incautiously. 

‘Why; how d’you make that out 2’ 

‘Oh. I mean obviously. Obviously it would be just 
silly to listen to all that tripe about mascots.’ 

‘Yes, obviously. But I don’t see that this crash has any- 
thing to do with it. Ah, they’re getting at him now. He’s 
obviously been having a good swim. Just like Freddie to 
fall in the only safe place in the whole of England.’ 

They got Freddie down with water running out of him 
in all directions. 

‘How on earth did you save yourself 2’ asked Broadsell. 

But Freddie was still angry about the delay in getting him 
down. 

* What in hell you fellows thought you were doing leaving 
me up there I don’t know,’ he said, deeply aggrieved. 

Broadsell seized his arm and shook him, beaming at him. 
‘How did you save yourself ?’ he repeated. 

‘I didn’t do anything. I jumped too late and happened 
to land in the tank. It was really rather mysterious because 
I had an impression at the last moment that it had all hap- 
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pened before and I wasn’t a bit worried. It was most 
mysterious. But I do think it’s damnable the way you 
fellows left me up there for hours.’ 

For a brief moment Broadsell thought of raising the 
subject of mascots and of enjoying the triumph of reason 
over superstition ; but something prevented him. 

‘I suppose,’ said Wallasley to Freddie, with a good- 
humoured grin and a quick look at Broadsell, ‘ it was all 
the result of one of your mascots.’ 

‘Rather! I never go up without one. If I ever did I 
know I should be for it. But honestly I think you chaps 


might have used a little common sense about getting me 


down sooner.’ 
Broadsell put his hand on the right pocket of his tunic, 
but said nothing. He felt a little undecided about his future 


course of action. 


That evening Broadsell was almost unnaturally polite to 
Freddie. Nevertheless he spent a restless night. And the 
next morning he still felt undecided and uncomfortable. 
It was not until he got down to ‘A’ Flight shed that he 
decided what to do. 

He manceuvred so that he and Freddie Daye were alone 
in the Flight office. 

* By the way,’ he said, with as casual an intonation as 
possible, ‘ when I looked through the crash afterwards, I 
found this among the wreckage,’ and he produced a small 
cardboard box. 

Freddie took it, opened it and examined the china duck 
inside. 

‘What is it?’ asked Broadsell innocently. 

Freddie took out the china duck. 


‘It’s my mascot,’ he said. 
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With a tremendous effort Broadsell removed every pos- 
sible trace of irony and sarcasm from his voice and, in per- 
fectly level tones, as if addressing an invalid said : 

‘ That is really wonderful. I suppose that is what brought 
you your uncanny piece of luck yesterday 2’ 

It went against the grain, this pretence; but one could 
not be too blunt with someone who had been through 
Freddie’s experience. One had to humour them, rather as 
one humours a madman. 

Freddie stared at the box and at the duck. 

‘I’m not sure,” he answered slowly, looking rather straight 
at Broadsell. ‘I’ve had a mysterious feeling that it was the 
teddy bear I had in my pocket. I took him up for safety 
—as a sort of spare. And I somehow think he was respon- 
sible for my safety . . . though it certainly is marvellous that 
that box should have come through the fire without even 
being scorched.’ 

















RUDYARD KIPLING. 
BY HERBERT PALMER. 


Tue death of Rudyard Kipling happened strangely—only 
a few days before the fateful hour that saw the passing of 
a beloved English king. He himself was more than a Kip- 
ling, for he had been a little king, a kingling, in his day 
the adored voice of the Empire and the English mind—a 
bugle and a symbol. 

I first made acquaintance with his writings in 1898, a few 
months after I had left school ; and during the three years 
which followed I read him hungrily. I was told that he 
was the greatest living (or “ modern’) creative writer, and 
though I was a little hypercritical as regards the truth of 
that, I generally enjoyed him immensely—though in vary- 
ing degrees of censure and approval. 

He was of no very obscure or ordinary birth, for he is 
closely related to Stanley Baldwin and the children of 
Burne-Jones, the painter; and was, moreover, of sound 
Nonconformist stock, the grandson of Wesleyan Methodist 
ministers—on both the mother’s and father’s side. Mani- 
festly his work would be full of Puritan and Nonconformist 
elements (which, of course, it was), a peculiarity which has 
not been sufficiently dwelt on by recent critics. But I 
remember that the Wesleyan Methodists did not quite 
accept him. They were shocked by his irreverence and 
public-house violence ; for he used livid raw-hide words 
where all other Victorian writers used dashes (indeed, he 
was the fathering pioneer of modern outspokenness, though 
translated into more lurid terms by D. H. Lawrence and 
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his kin) and was much too free with the name of the Deity, 
whom his soldier heroes generally called ‘Gawd.’ There 
was something, too, about his Christianity which didn’t 
always quite come off. His ethics were too pagan, par- 
ticularly Roman-pagan. It is true that a great many of 
our prominent Nonconformists were imperialists, but Rud- 
yard Kipling’s imperialism was sometimes just a little too 
downright and committal for them. But they were proud 
of him in a sort of backstairs way, and forgave him when 
he wrote the hymn ‘ Recessional.’ He had ‘some of the 
right stuff in him,’ at any rate ; and even if he was a black 
sheep, he had at least half a hoof in the heavenly fold. 
And, moreover, the modern British were the God-baptised 
successors of the imperialistic pagan Romans. 

His influence on me was not entirely beneficiary. He 
made me despise myself as a physical and social weakling, 
and I am sure I was notalone. Looking back, I know now 
that his glorification of physical prowess and endurance 
often weakened his stature as a creative writer. Many of 
his heroes were too beefy, too often men of great physical 
activity rather than spiritual activity ; while he exalted the 
Machine at the expense of his own romanticism. But the 
Spectator (I feel almost sure it was the Spectator) called him 
‘The Great Interpreter,’ and the definition was not entirely 
ill-fitting. He interpreted India and the British Army ; 
and he voiced the feelings of all sorts of energetic common 
men—emigrants and Indian Civil-servants and sailors and 
explorers and smugglers. His India was scarcely the India 
of Edward Thompson, for we were not so self-critical in 
those days, but it was nevertheless one side of the medal. 
And he adored adventurers and people who roved, so long 
as they were creatures of ‘Progress’ and were governed 
by Law. Yes, that was his great exaction and limitation. 
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He was hag-ridden by the Law, by the rules of the game, 
the Roman code (if he was quite right, why did the Chris- 
tians rise up and bruise it 2), the public-school spirit (it 
seemed that you could be quite white and preserve the 
public-school spirit even when you were doing wrong) ; 
and some of us, quite good and honourable children of the 
realm, but nursing potentialities for rebellion against hum- 
bug and hypocrisy, felt that he was unduly autocratic and 
severe. But that was certainly the Nonconformist in him, 
the methodist preacher half-astray and in profane pulpits. 

But some little time after he published his school story 
Stalky and Co. there was a definite reaction against him. 
Some avenging wit defined the book as a cad’s book. The 
malicious fellow said that it was ‘ about cads, by a cad, and 
for cads’ ; and the definition whirled abroad and gathered 
force and size like a rolling snowball. His attitude to Ire- 
land and the Irish certainly savoured of caddishness, and he 
deserved all the trouncings he got in reply from that quarter 
(though he was really quite the opposite of a cad). But his 
vices were rather too strongly emphasised. Then people 
enlarged their judgments against him as a Jingo Imperialist, 
and even slated him (oh perverse and hypocritical public !) 
for giving expression to their own feelings. After that 
nearly all the poets deserted him, the ‘Georgians’ in par- 
ticular being very ‘ down’ on him, and ‘ kiplingese ’ became 
a label for the noisiest and slickest stuff a verse-writer with 
a talent for jingles might be guilty of. As a matter of fact 
he was a better poet than many of his detractors ; and he 
could strike their own note when he wanted to do so (take 
for instance the Georgian cum Celtic-Twilight lyric,1 ‘ The 
way through the woods’). There is something very 
memorable about his best poems ; they cling to the mind, 

1 Though rather more ‘ Georgian’ than Celtic. 
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they have music, energy, sonority, and are sometimes 
touched with magic and beauty. His Barrack Room Ballads 
were the sensation of the year, and tatters of their long-ago 
stupendous appeal still adhere : 


Kabul town’s by Kabul river— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword— 
There I lef’ my mate for ever, 
Wet an’ drippin’ by the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford o’ Kabul river, 
Ford o Kabul river in the dark ! 
There’s the river up and brimmin’, an’ there’s ’arf a squadron 
swimmin 
"Cross the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


Kabul town ’Il go to hell— 
Blow the bugle, draw the sword— 
For I see him ’live an’ well— 
"Im the best beside the ford. 
Ford, ford, ford 0’ Kabul river, 
Ford 0’ Kabul river in the dark ! 
Gawd ’elp ’em if they blunder, for their boots Il pull ’em 


under, 
By the ford o’ Kabul river in the dark. 


The whole book is crowded with such effective repeti- 
tions of words and phrases, a device recently resorted to by 
that eccentric poet, T. S. Eliot, who must have more than 
a nodding acquaintance with the Kipling poems. 

The label ‘ kiplingese’ is something of a misnomer, for 
Kipling had few mannerisms outside his particular use of 
repetition, and not an intensely individual style—at any rate 
not in the same way as Swinburne and the early Yeats, and 
perhaps G. K. Chesterton and Humbert Wolfe, have indi- 
vidual styles. He is not quite the first poet who wrote 


‘ kiplingese,’ and the crime of falling into that particular 
ping g P 
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gait does not necessarily imply any acquaintance with Kip- 
ling. A poet who soaks himself in the old Border Ballad, 
and then reads Macaulay’s ‘ lays,’ imposing on the combina- 
tion many music-hall jingles and Moody and Sankey hymns, 
will, of course, unless his individuality is very pronounced, 
write poems in the Kipling manner—though rarely with 
such striking art; for, at his best, Kipling the verse-writer 
is a formidable artist : 


Thus said the Lord in the Vault above the Cherubim, 
Calling to the Angels and the Souls in their degree : 

“Lo! Earth has passed away 

On the smoke of Judgment Day. 
That our word may be established shall We gather up the sea?’ 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners : 
* Plague upon the hurricane that made us furl and flee ! 
But the war is done between us, 
In the deep the Lord hath seen us— 
Our bones we'll leave the barracout’ and God may sink the sea!’ 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners : 
Plucking at their harps, and they plucked unhandily : 
“Our thumbs are rough and tarred, 
And the tune is something hard— 
May we lift a Deepsea Chantey such as seamen use at sea?’ 


Nearly the whole of ‘The Last Chantey’ is rich with 
fine phrases and unusual words—barracout’, picaroon, ful- 
mar, frapp’d, bull-mouth’d breakers, windless glassy floor 
—for how specialising the man could be, even ‘ high-brow’ 
and popular at the same moment and in the same breath ! 
His knowledge was enormous ; he was a walking encyclo- 
peedia, and yet he could bring himself down to the humblest 
reader. You may hate poetry or you may love it, but 
either way, whatever plank of extremity you stand on, you 
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are bound to be a little inflamed by some of his melodies, 
particularly by ‘Danny Deever,’ that wild, macabre, and 
yet intensely modern ballad—Frangois Villon and the 
Medieval Scotch Border and the Public School and the 
British Army and Moody and Sankey rolled into a single 
molten bar of grim gold. One ‘cannot do justice to it in 
fragments, though even a fragment is hypnotic : 


They are hangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin’ of ’im round, 
They ’ave ’alted Danny Deever by ’is coffin on the ground ; 
An’ ’e’ll swing in ’arf a minute for a sneakin’ shootin’ hound— 
O they're hangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’ ! 


Manifestly Kipling valued ‘ Danny Deever’ very highly, 
for he put it first of his Barrack Room Ballads ; but the English 
mind tends to avoid the grim and terrible (even cautiously 
rejecting what excites or pleases it) and so the poem has 
never been estimated at its true literary worth. Nor has 
Kipling ever been sufficiently estimated as a Teutonic ‘ scop ’ 
or ‘ skald,’ though he was the direct spiritual descendant of 
those old minstrels who sailed with the Northern sea-rovers 
and stirred the heart to tears and frenzy. The note is some- 
times unmistakable, though rarely does he strike it with 
such directness as in “ The Harp Song of the Dane Woman’ : 


What is a woman that you forsake her, 
And the hearth-fire and the home-acre, 
To go with the old grey Widow-maker ? 


A superb stanza! and it is a pity that none of the others 
in the poem are quite as good; for too often, much too 
often, Kipling the verse-writer was occupied with what he 
wanted to say rather than the manner of saying it, though 
no man was ever clearer in his mind as to the importance 
of form—beauty and power arrived at by some strange or 
super-perfect arrangement of words and syllables. A jingle, 
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and even a very simple one, may be lifted into the atmo- 
sphere of poetry,—so that the song of the disconsolate Roman 
legionary becomes rather more than a mere commonplace 
rime : 

And I’ve tramped Britain, and I’ve tramped Gaul, 

And the Pontic shore where the snow-flakes fall 

As white as the neck of Lalage— 

(As cold as the heart of Lalage !) 

And I’ve lost Britain, and I’ve lost Gaul, 

And I’ve lost Rome, and worst of all, 

I’ve lost Lalage ! 


Like Goldsmith, whatever Kipling touched he adorned. 
He was a good poet in two or three different manners (that 
is when he really chose to be good), a great short-story 
writer, an impressive recorder of Nature in her simplest and 
most visible aspects, and an arresting novelist. Perhaps the 
Future will value him highest for his short stories ; for 
things like ‘ The Brushwood Boy ’ seem to have the aureole 
of immortality upon them. Moreover, he could be exceed- 
ingly strange (even supernatural) and at the same time en- 
tirely convincing. And what he put to paper he rewrote 
and rewrote, hammering his sentences and paragraphs into 
firm shapes of colour and form. He is probably the greatest 
short-story writer of the English language, our Maupassant, 
though greater than Maupassant, who is limited by his 
depressing and uncompromising realism. He was as pains- 
taking as he was prolific—at any rate in his prose, for he 
left his slickness to his verse. 

Of recent years he has been a little neglected. Probably 
this has been due more to his emotionalism than to the 
rabid Imperialist thread which so frequently runs through 
his work. Emotionalism to-day is not looked upon with 
favour when it appears on the printed page ; and it is too 
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often misnamed ‘sentimentalism’ when it is simple and 
homely. Even though it be disciplined and restrained (and 
Kipling’s emotional prose is always that) the modernist 
wants to reject it. 

When Rikki got to the house, Teddy and Teddy’s mother 
(she looked very white still, for she had been fainting) and 
Teddy’s father came out and almost cried over him; and 
that night he ate all that was given him till he could eat 
no more, and went to bed on Teddy’s shoulder, where 
Teddy’s mother saw him when she came to look late at 
night. 

He saved our lives and Teddy’s life,’ she said to her 
husband. ‘Just think, he saved all our lives.’ 

Rikki-tikki woke up with a jump, for all the mongooses 
are light sleepers. 

“Oh, it’s you,’ said he. ‘ What are you bothering for 2 
All the cobras are dead; and if they weren’t, I’m here.’ 


That passage may not sound very striking taken away 
from its context, but reading the story from beginning to 
end (it is ‘ Rikki-Tikki-Tavi’ of The Jungle Book) it is 
difficult to refrain from tears when you come to it. 

The true estimation of Kipling has, perhaps, not yet 
begun. When the chaff is swept away from the wheat, 
what a bulky body of good work will still remain to us ! 
Even some of the apparently superficial (and one has con- 
tinually to emphasise that Kipling wrote much that is appar- 
ently very superficial) is curiously touched with magic ; 
for Kipling had a diamond in one of his finger-nails, which 
sometimes changed garbage and dust into things of glitter- 
ing wonder. He was no great teacher, no delver into the 
abyss, no poet of profundities ; but he made a world, in- 
deed many worlds; and as a creator he surely walks in 
the company of the Great, and to-day adorns the tapestries 
of the Celestial City with images of purple and gold. 
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TWO RECOLLECTIONS. 
BY RODNEY GALLOP. 
I. Tue Letter. 


TuE episode of the letter is the most vivid recollection, as 
it was the most intense and poignant experience, of my 
early childhood. It happened about two months after my 
fifth birthday, at Sheringham where we were spending the 
summer. My mornings were taken up with lessons, but 
all my afternoons were spent on the cliffs south of the town 
with Tilly, my nursemaid. With the more critical judg- 
ment born of later experience I recall Tilly as a pleasant 
young woman in the middle twenties with a schoolgirl 
giggle and a horizon neither wider nor narrower than her 
kind. The five-year-old child saw in her a good companion 
who could always descend without effort to his own level, 
and whom strangely enough it was no satisfaction to disobey. 
Tilly held the key to a world of legend peopled with the 
mysterious and almost epic figures of her own family : 
Mother, sister Mary who worked in a Post Office, Uncle 
Fred, and others who at that time loomed large in my 
imagination but whom I have since forgotten. 

It was very pleasant on the cliffs. I think it must have 
been a fine summer, for in retrospect I see them bathed in 
sunshine, with white sails on the blue sea, and white sea- 
gulls trailing their shadows over the green turf. There 
was always a fresh breeze. I used to play about, never far 
from Tilly, my mind calm and untroubled, yet receptive 





and somehow expectant, although I could not have told of the 


what. 
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On the particular day that I have in mind Tilly had been 
reading a letter. When she reached the end she tore it 
into little pieces and scattered them on the grass. For a 
moment they lay still; then the wind lifted them and 
carried them down the green hillside, some farther than 
others, from tuft to tuft of the short, crisp grass. Idly I 
watched them until the farthest were out of sight, and it 
was time to go home to tea. 

That night, when I had been put to bed and the light 
had gone out, there reappeared before my eyes the picture 
of those torn fragments of paper fluttering before the wind. 
Where would they be now, I wondered. If, to-morrow, I 
returned to the cliff and sought to find them, to piece 
together again the letter of which they were the dispersed 
fragments, would I be able to do soz Gradually there 
began to form in my mind a thought which was terrible 
for the reason that no such idea had ever occurred to me 
before. Never, I told myself, never would I be able to 
retrieve those white scraps of paper, still less piece together 
the letter which they had composed. To me, hitherto, 
time had been a thing finite and measurable. But here was 
something beyond the bounds of measurement. I and all 
that was about me could pass away and be destroyed before 
the casual, heedless act of a sunny afternoon could be revoked. 

It made no difference that I had no interest in the letter 
itself, that there was no conceivable reason why I should 
ever wish to retrieve its scattered fragments. It had become 
a symbol of the irrevocability of the past, and the infinity, 
the hollow, comfortless infinity, of the future. Never in 
| later life have I known again the utter, unredeemed misery 
| of that moment, when for the first time I became aware of 
| the limiting conditions of human existence and, with the 

intensity of which only a child is capable, realised their full 
| Vor. 155.—No. 925. 3 
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implications. Moreover, I was too young in experience to 
know that in a short while I should be asleep, that the next 
morning would dawn bright and carefree, and that the 
weight of my newly discovered knowledge would not always 
oppress me so intolerably as now. 

The easy tears of childhood ran down on to my pillow. 
I must have called out or sobbed aloud, for my mother 
came running to comfort me. Between my sobs I told 
her about the letter. She did not understand. How could 
she: The letter, she told me, was a worthless thing to 
which after that night I should never give another thought. 
But I would not be comforted. So she stayed with me and 
ran her fingers soothingly through my hair until I fell asleep. 

The next morning I thought no more about Tilly’s letter. 
Nevertheless, from that day onwards there lay deep down 
in my mind, at the very springs of thought, the knowledge 
that nothing, not even the remotest future, was more 
inaccessible than the recent past, and that in common with 
all mankind I could never escape from the horror of infinity, 


whether of existence or oblivion. 


Il. Tue Wacram’s Nest. 


It began with a casual allusion at a cocktail party. 

‘Tell me about the wagtail’s nest you mentioned,’ I said. 
‘I’ve a special reason for asking.’ 

‘T’ve always thought it one of my best stories,’ he answered. 
“There are so many possible explanations, but so far as I 
know the mystery was never cleared up. It happened one 
summer term, nearly fifteen years ago. As you probably 
know, Cleveden’s was a fine school, but the Head had one 
or two bees in his bonnet, and bird’s-nesting was one of 
them. A good many of us were keen on birds and of 
course there were plenty of nests in the grounds, but it was 
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a strict rule that we had to report any we found, and taking 
a single egg was just as heinous an offence as smoking. 

‘Well, I had never so much as heard of the wretched 
wagtail’s nest until the row started, and then of course we 
heard of nothing else. The first I knew of it was one night 
when we had all gone to bed. Dallas, the Captain of our 
dormitory, came in, turned the light on and looking very 
severe asked if any of us had robbed the wagtail’s nest down 
at the swimming-baths. Apparently, a water-wagtail had 
nested in a disused cubicle full of old water-polo gear. 
Dallas, who rather fancied himself as a naturalist, had found 
the nest and reported it to one of the masters, and together 
they had visited it day by day. Now, someone had robbed 
the nest, and adding insult to injury had substituted sparrows’ 
eggs for the wagtail’s. Dallas flourished them in our faces. 
Whoever had done it must own up, he said, or there was 
going to be the dickens of a row. We all said it wasn’t 
us, and Dallas went out looking furious. 

“Next morning at breakfast we compared notes. All the 
other dormitories had also been questioned the night before, 
but no one had owned up, and no one knew who had done 
it. It gave quite a pleasurable thrill to what up to that 
point had been a dull term, but none of us was prepared 
for what followed. Nothing more was said that morning. 
Then at lunch, just before grace, the Head announced that 
instead of going out into the playing fields we were all to 
meet in Big School in half an hour. 

*“Te rests with you,” he said, “or rather with one 
of you, whether you are kept there a short time or a 
long.” 

‘Well, if you'll believe me, for the whole of that long 
summer afternoon we stayed in Big School, until it was 
time for supper. We missed our cricket, we missed our 
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tea, we even missed our evening form-work. The Head 
began with a pi-jaw, and the way he talked about that 
miserable wagtail’s nest you'd have thought we’d broken 
every one of the Ten Commandments. It was bad enough 
the way he exaggerated the enormity of the offence, but it 
was worse when he made it out to be a breach of trust. 
After all the boy who had done it (if any boy had done it, 
which was by no means certain) had probably realised that 
he was taking a sporting risk of being found out and punished. 
I don’t suppose he thought his honour came into it at all. 


Now, to make matters worse, the Head, having said that | 


the offender’s honour was forfeit, called upon him on that 
very honour to stand up and publicly confess his crime. The 
whole school was to be kept in until he did so. 

‘I won’t say there weren’t many of us who would have 


had the moral courage to own up, however much we might [| 


resent the means employed to extort a confession. The fact 
remains that no one stirred. There were long periods of 
awkward silence, between which the Head, growing more 
and more flustered, alternately fulminated and appealed. 
Finally, though no one had spoken, he had to let us go. 
I needn’t tell you how much face he lost over the affair. 
Opinion in the school was by no means unanimous in con- 
demning the boy who didn’t own up. After all, you expect 
the police to catch a criminal, not the criminal to confess. 
Some of us felt that it must have needed almost as much 
pluck for the offender to keep his secret through that ordeal 
as to own up. To this day I’ve never stopped wondering 
who did it.’ 

* Now I'll tell you why I was interested,’ I said. ‘ You 
see it was I who changed the wagtail’s eggs.’ 

‘But you weren’t at Cleveden’s,’ he objected. 


‘No, but I was at Fisher’s, a private tutor’s only a mile | 
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away. I suppose that in his righteous indignation your 
Head forgot that he had given us the run of your swimming- 
bath in the early afternoons when you were at cricket. 
‘I changed the eggs,’ I continued, ‘ but of course I never 
knew your rule against bird’s-nesting, still less about the 
row. It was quite simple. I found the nest and wanted 
the eggs for my collection. I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
taking them all and making the birds desert, but I happened 
to have found a clutch of house-sparrow’s eggs with very 
similar markings, so I wrapped them in cotton-wool and 
put them still warm in the nest in the place of those I took. 
When I found them gone a day or two later and the nest 
deserted I was very puzzled and felt rather bad about it.’ 
‘What an extraordinary coincidence,’ he said. ‘I don’t 
know whether you've spoilt my story or improved it by 


| solving the mystery.’ 


‘ Curiously enough,’ I continued, ‘ something very similar 
happened at my own school about a year before. It’s a 
school in which the houses and form-rooms are scattered 
about a small town. One day an insulting inscription was 
found scrawled across a notice on the School Board which 
was in a public place where any outsider could have got at 
it. Things followed almost the same course as at Cleveden’s, 
only we were docked of all half-holidays until someone 
should own up. No one did. The Head of the School 
who fancied himself as a detective claimed to have narrowed 
it down to three boys, all of whom strenuously denied it. 
I don’t know to this day if one of them had really done it 
or not. Eventually we had our half-holidays restored to 
us, but the harm was done, and we all felt that the Head 
had not played the game in making it a question of honour. 
Looking back after all these years I think I see why. In 
his inarticulate way a schoolboy regards his honour as a 
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very precious and sacred thing. But he doesn’t consider it 

pledged except freely and willingly. So he resents and 

resists any attempt by the masters to exploit it and make 

an unfair use of it. And isn’t he perfectly right 2’ 
Mexico. 


THE WISE ULYSSES. 


What song was that of old the Syrens sang, 

The song the wise Ulysses would not hear 

And grasped his helm-oar steady as a spear 
Watching his bellying wind-sheet lest it hang ? 

He who had failed not when Troy’s fury rang 
Hewing men’s harness fast and fell and sheer ; 

He who the roaring of Charybdis near 

Had harkening dared it though the sucked keel swang ! 


There is more madness in a charmed cup 

Than in all battles since old Time was born ; 

Two red lips parted and white arms held up 

Have emptied thrones and laid the earth forlorn ; 
Then wise are they who shun the Syrens’ cry, 
—And wiser yet who follow it till they die! 

C. S. SHERRINGTON. 
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AFTER TEA. 
BY DOROTHY WHIPPLE. 


THEY had something to say to her, they told Christine. 
They would say it after tea. 

Mr. and Mrs. Berry always fixed the time for everything. 
They arranged life in time-tables. Perhaps because nothing 
of importance happened to them, they liked to make un- 
important things important. By fixing a walk, say, for 
three-thirty, the walk and the hour were made significant. 
One could look forward to three-thirty, refer frequently to 
three-thirty, get ready for three-thirty, announce that it was 
just three-thirty and with satisfaction set off. A walk, taken 
like that, was much more of an event than a mere exit from 
the garden gate as soon as a wish to walk occurred. 

Mr. Berry was a Civil Servant, but if anything of impor- 
tance happened to him at his office, which was unlikely, he 
never said so. 

While Mr. Berry was at his office, Mrs. Berry stayed at 
home, looking after herself. Mrs. Berry was devoted to 
the care of herself and she expected the same devotion from 
Christine. 

The neighbours were sorry for Christine. 

‘That poor girl,’ they said to each other as Mrs. Berry’s 
voice fluted from the garden all the summer long. 

‘ Christine, I'll have my orange juice now.’ 

‘Bring my rug, Christine, I find it rather chilly.’ 

‘Just get my sunshade from the corner of my wardrobe, 
Christine. Well, if it’s not there, it’s somewhere else. 
Don’t be stupid, dear.’ 
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* They say an only child is spoilt,’ said the neighbours to 
each other. ‘But this one isn’t. She can’t call her soul 
her own.’ 

Mrs. Berry arranged Christine’s life in time-table too. 
Two mornings a week, she sent Christine into town to do 
the shopping. Mrs. Berry did not care to go into town; 
it was too fatiguing. She did not care for people, either, 
and there were, unfortunately, so many of them. So she 
sent Christine to the shops. On the other mornings, she 
arranged what Christine should do to help Bertha, the maid, 
in the house. 

In the afternoons, Christine took Mrs. Berry for her walk. 
Mrs. Berry leaned on Christine’s arm, and as she was a heavy 
woman and a great leaner, she almost sawed Christine’s 
forearm in two. 

‘I think I'll come round to the other side now, Mother,’ 
said Christine from time to time, letting the other forearm 
take its turn. 

When mornings and afternoons were spent in this way, 
it seemed reasonable to Christine that she should have the 
evenings to herself. But in spite of a recent fierce struggle, 
she could not get them. She could not even get two even- 
ings to attend the French lectures at the University. 

‘ They’re free,’ she said, with tears of exasperation in her 
eyes. ‘It’s not as if I was asking you to pay anything for 
me. 

‘Don’t be impertinent, dear,’ said Mrs. Berry. 

She explained that cost was not the point. The maid 
Bertha was already out two nights a week. 

“But the lectures aren’t on the same nights as Bertha’s 
nights,’ protested Christine. 

‘No, but if Bertha is out two nights a week and you are 
also out two nights a week, it makes everything very un- 
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settled. Besides, your father likes you to be in when he 


comes home.’ 

‘I don’t know why,’ sighed Christine. ‘ It’s not as if we 
ever did anything.’ 

“I don’t know what’s come over you,’ said Mrs. Berry. 
‘You're getting very disagreeable.’ 

“Can I go to a lecture once a week then?’ persisted 
Christine. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Berry. ‘I shall have to see 
what your father says.’ 

So Christine waited with what patience she could. She 
was determined to improve her French somehow. She was 
determined to make up the deficiencies in her education of 
which, at nineteen, she was uncomfortably conscious. How 
could she keep pace with other girls if she didn’t know any- 
thing, she asked herself furiously. 

At school, her progress had been extremely hampered by 
Mrs. Berry’s headaches. Whenever Mrs. Berry had a head- 
ache, she kept Christine at home. When Christine returned 
to school, she found she had lost her place in form. This 
happened so often that Christine, a clever child, lost heart 
and gradually relinquished her attempts to keep up. It was 
no good trying, she felt. 

But lately she had been fired with a desire to know some- 
thing, to be something. Her friend Mary had gone off to 
London and was living a grand independent life with a flat 
of her own and a job of her own. When Mary wrote to 
ask Christine to join her, Christine tore the letter into tiny 
shreds so that no one should be able to piece together the 
preposterous, enchanting suggestion. If she could not even 
get permission to spend two nights a week at the French 
lectures, how could she hope to be allowed to go and spend 
her whole time in London: Mary and other girls might 
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go off and pursue careers in London and elsewhere, but she 
had to stay at home. 

She did, however, pursue a career of her own in secret. 
She entered for competitions in the literary journals. When 
she went into town to do the shopping, she rushed into the 
Public Library to see what she could go in for next. 

The assistants there were quite familiar with the sight of 
the one they called ‘the girl with the parcels.’ Christine 
always had so many, because Mrs. Berry did not believe in 
having things sent up. She believed in watching the cutting 
of the bacon, the weighing of the butter, and though she 
did not do this herself, she sent Christine to do it. And the 
bacon being cut and the butter being weighed, she believed 
in bringing them home there and then, in case the grocer, 
left to himself, should palm off some other bacon, some 
other butter. 

So Christine, with parcels packed into the basket and 
dangling also from every finger, visited the Reading Room 
of the Public Library to go through the literary journals. 
She put down the basket and untwisted the string from her 
bleached fingers with relief. She collected the journals and 
sat down. She turned the pages with haste and excitement. 
Sometimes there was no mention of her, but sometimes 
‘Medea’ had won a prize of two guineas, one guinea, or 
ten-and-sixpence for a set of verses, a short story or a 
Limerick. After such an announcement, Christine collected 
her parcels and hurried from the Library with flushed cheeks 
and shining eyes, and for days was down first in the morning 
to intercept the postman. For these activities must be kept 
secret. She didn’t know exactly why ; but secret they must 
be kept. 

‘We all have our secrets,’ she excused herself to herself. 

Her mother, she knew, always had chocolates hidden in 
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a corner of a drawer. She never brought them out to hand 
about. Her mother had chocolates hidden in a drawer and 
she, Christine, had nine pounds in notes hidden among the 
neat rolls of her mended stockings. It was the same thing. 
Human beings evidently were like that. 

But although she knew about her mother’s chocolates, 
had always known, she hoped her mother did not know 
about the nine pounds. 

Perhaps it was that, she thought with sudden apprehen- 
sion, perhaps it was the secreted money they were going to 
tell her about after tea. 

Well, even if it was, she thought, she would have to wait. 
Nothing would induce them to disclose before the appointed 
time. 

This habit of holding things back, of making them por- 
tentous, seemed to her most absurd. So many things about 
her parents seemed absurd, petty, tyrannical now. She 
didn’t know when or how she had become critical and 
rebellious, but she was now both. 

‘I’m not treated half so well as Bertha,’ she told them. 
‘I’ve no wages and I’ve no time off.’ 

It was this last outrageous remark that made Mr. and 
Mrs. Berry decide to tell her what they had intended to keep 
to themselves for another two years or even perhaps as long 
as they lived, letting it out only in their wills. But now 
they would tell her. They would bring her to her senses. 
Hers might be the accepted behaviour of the modern girl, 
but they would not put up with it. They would end it 
by explaining matters. They would tell her after tea. 

At tea, Christine felt inclined to giggle. The atmosphere 
of the drawing-room was heavy with presage. Mr. Berry, 
fair where he was not bald, small and solemn, sat on one 
side of the fire. Mrs. Berry, fair and fuzzy, solemn but not 
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small, sat on the other. Christine, slender, dark, glowing, 
and quite unlike either of them, sat between. 

No one spoke. The clock ticked. The fire fell softly. 
When Mrs. Berry drank tea, the resultant swallow sounded 
very loud. It made Christine more than ever inclined to 
giggle. She suppressed her smiles behind a biscuit. How 
could they hold things back like this: Why didn’t they 
come out with it, whatever it was? Even if it was about 
the money, why didn’t they come out with it? 

‘Will you have some more tea, James?” enquired Mrs. 
Berry. 

‘Thank you, no,’ said James. 

‘You may clear away, Christine,’ said Mrs. Berry. 

Bertha was out. 

Christine jumped up with alacrity. She seized the three- 
legged cake-stand and swung with it out of the room, 
endangering the Madeira. She came back for the tray and 
bore it out. She came back to fold up the table and the 
cloth. 

Now for it. Now she would have to tell about her 
competitions and she didn’t want to. She didn’t want to 
at all. She wanted to keep something for herself. 

“Close the door,’ said Mrs. Berry. 

‘Oh, must we have the door closed?’ said Christine. 
“It’s hot in here and Bertha’s out. She can’t listen.’ 

“Close the door,’ said Mrs. Berry. 

Yes, it was high time they told her. One could not even 
have the doors as one wanted them in one’s own house 
without question these days. 

“Your father and I have something to tell you, Christine,’ 
said Mrs. Berry when Christine was reseated. ‘James, I 
think you'd better.’ 

James Berry gave a preliminary cough and pulled down 
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his cuffs. He collected, as it were, Christine’s attention. 
Although that was unnecessary, because he already had it. 

‘I want you to prepare yourself for something of a shock, 
Christine,’ he said. 

Christine smiled. She was prepared, she thought, and it 
wouldn’t be a shock. 

“You are a sensible girl, on the whole,’ conceded Mr. 
Berry. ‘ And I think you will be able to stand it. We did 
not intend to tell you until you were twenty-one. If then.’ 

Mr. Berry paused and Christine stared. This could not 
be about the money. 

‘We feel now that it would be better if you realised the 
exact position. You have been somewhat, shall we say, 
restive and undutiful lately,’ said Mr. Berry. ‘You have 
upset your mother on several occasions. I say your mother, 
Christine, but there I come to the crux of the matter.’ 

Christine stared intently. What was coming: Some- 
thing important this time. Something vital. 

‘She is not your mother, Christine,’ said Mr. Berry. 
‘Neither am I your father. We are not your parents and 
you are not our child. We took you from a Home when 
you were two years old. Your own parents were then 
dead.’ 

Christine sat quite still, staring at the man she had hitherto 
believed to be her father. The colour drained slowly from 
her cheeks. 

‘You must not take it too much to heart,’ said Mr. Berry. 
‘Everything shall be as before as far as we are concerned. 
We shall continue to do in the future what we have done 
for you in the past. But we think a little gratitude on your 
part would be more seemly. We think it is best that you 
should know what has been done for you.’ | 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Berry. 
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The colour was coming back now to Christine’s cheeks, 
It deepened to a glow. Her eyes shone. Never had they 
seen such a lighting up of her face. This, they thought, 
was gratitude. Visible, satisfactory gratitude. How wise 
they had been to tell her. 

They waited, for she was obviously going to speak when 
she could master her very proper emotion. 

She leaned forward and they leaned forward, too, to 
accept. 

“So you're not my parents after all’ she asked, rather 
breathlessly. ‘I’m not your child? I’m no relation to you 
at all?’ 

“No,” they said. 

‘I can’t take it in,’ she said. ‘I can’t believe it.’ 

“It’s true,’ said Mrs. Berry. ‘I just walked through the 
Home and took the one with curly hair, didn’t I, James 2’ 

James signified gravely that this was so. 

“You didn’t legally adopt me? You didn’t sign any 
papers?’ asked Christine. 

“No, there was nothing of that sort asked for seventeen 
years ago,’ said Mr. Berry. 

* Besides, it meant settling money and so on,’ said Mrs. 
Berry. ‘ We didn’t think it necessary. We always meant 
to treat you as our own daughter and we always have.’ 

‘Then you are not bound to me in any way and I am not 
bound to you?’ asked Christine. 

“Only by such bonds as we have forged,’ said Mr. Berry 
sententiously. ‘The bonds of affection.’ 

The light persisted in Christine’s face. 

“I ought to have guessed,’ she murmured. ‘ Hiding those 
chocolates, for instance. No mother would do that. And 
this idea that you ought always to be getting something 
out of me. I felt it, you know—subconsciously. There 
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were hundreds of indications. Why on earth couldn’t I 
see ? 

The faces of Mr. and Mrs, Berry were slowly and simul- 
taneously assuming an expression of stupefaction, but she 
startled it away by throwing her arms up towards the ceiling 
and bursting into laughter. 

They were alarmed. The shock had been too much for 
her. They had thought she was taking it so well, but it 
had made her hysterical. 

‘Christine,’ said Mr. Berry sternly. ‘You must control 
yourself.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Berry. 

Christine wiped her eyes. 

“You're right. I must,’ she said. ‘ But it’s so marvel- 
lous.’ 

* Marvellous ?’ they enquired. 

“Yes, marvellous. I’m not your child. You're not my 
parents. You adopted me for your own pleasure. I sup- 
pose you felt out of it because you had no children. I had 
curly hair. I was ornamental and you thought I'd be useful 
later. I have been useful. Useful and wretched. You've 
had quite as much out of me as I’ve had out of you. I 
thank you very much for what you've done, but I shan’t 
stay.’ 

It was their turn to be struck dumb. They gaped. 

‘No, I shan’t stay,’ said Christine, getting up and still 
wiping her eyes. ‘ When nature provides parents one can’t 
do anything but put up with them. ButIcan. You chose 


| me when I had no voice in the matter, but now I have and 


I don’t choose you. You are not at all the sort of parents 
I should choose. By the way, do you happen to know my 
name ?’ 


They were still too dumbfounded to speak. 
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‘ My name 2’ said Christine. ‘I should like to know my 
name, please.’ 

‘Your name,’ spluttered Mr. Berry, suddenly finding his 
voice, ‘is Higgins.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Christine. ‘ Well, it’s mine anyway. Now, 
don’t take this too much to heart. You'll probably get 
someone to do for you what I have done, but I’m afraid 
you'll have to pay her. I shall go to Mary for the present. 
I have enough money to keep me until I get a job. I made 
it in competitions, you know. I shall go into service if all 
else fails. I’ve always envied Bertha.’ 

She made for the door. 

“You're not going now’ cried Mrs. Berry. 

“Yes, I’m going now,’ said Christine. ‘I'll return these 
clothes to you as soon as I can get others. Good-bye and 
thank you so very much for telling me.’ 

‘James !’ cried Mrs. Berry. 

But what could James do ? 
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BURTON PYNSENT. 
BY LLEWELYN POWYS. 


In a letter addressed to his nephew at Cambridge the elder 
Pitt wrote, ‘Hold fast, therefore, by the sheet-anchor of 
happiness, religion . . . Remember the essence of religion 
is a heart void of offence towards God and man; not 
subtle speculative opinions, but an active vital principle of 
faith.’ It is sufficiently apparent that the judgments of the 
great statesman, having to do with public affairs, were far 
in advance of his time, and yet to-day as we read his lofty 
pronouncements, how wide appears the gap between his 
firm-founded convictions and the tentative opportunist 
opinions held by us. A single sentence from his last melo- 
dramatic oration in the House of Lords shows well the 
canyon that separates the two periods. 

“His Majesty succeeded to an Empire as great in extent 
as its reputation was unsullied. Seventeen years ago this 
people was the terror of the world.’ 

It is not easy to reconcile such an utterance with the aims 
of a civilised nation. How oddly these savage words sound 
when juxtaposed against Lord Chatham’s life-long con- 
fidence in a benignly-ordered world. ‘There is no such 
thing as chance, this unaccountable name of nothing. All 
is Providence.’ 

Pitt’s true distinction lies in the fact that he was the first 
Parliament-man to rouse up the spirit of democracy, that 
trusty watch-dog of individual freedom. His proud title 
of ‘Great Commoner’ was by no means a fanciful one. 
Throughout .his career he displayed an almost Gladstonian 
VoL. 155.—No. 925. 4 
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skill in exploiting the ‘ moral’ emotionalism of the people 
of England, though he himself, from first to last, remained 
like an experienced circus master unintimidated by, if not 
contemptuous of, the beast he was training. Pitt was a man 
of contradictions : frugal and extravagant ; stoical and flam- 
boyant. The late Lord Rosebery, whose gift as an illuminat- 
ing historical commentator has never been adequately recog- 
nised, attributed many of his peculiarities to the influence 
of heredity : ‘Thomas Pitt’s (Governor Pitt) blood came 
all aflame from the East, and flowed like burning lava to 
his remotest descendants, with the exception of Chatham’s 
children ; but even then it blazed up again in Hester 
Stanhope.’ 

Certainly the letters we have of this notable grandfather 
—the ‘haughty huffing’ interloper into the East Indian 
Company’s monopolies—show him to have been a character, 
eccentric, choleric beyond all credence. It was he who 
acquired the celebrated Pitt diamond, conveying it to Eng- 
land in the heel of his son’s shoe, and the violence of his 
“roughling* moods is constantly revealed in his family 
correspondence. 

“Not only your letters,’ he writes to his eldest son, ‘ but 
all I have from friends, are stuffed with an account of the 
hellish confusion that is in my family’; and again, ‘ Since 
last post I have had it reiterated to me that in all company 
you are vindicating Ormonde and Bullingbrooke, the two 
vilest rebells that ever were in any nation, and that you still 
adhere to your cursed Tory principles’; and again, ‘ That 
your mother has been guilty of some imprudence at the 
Bath . . . let it be what it will, in my esteem she is noe 
longer my wife, nor will I see her more if I can help it—’ ; 
and again, ‘If what you write of your mother be true, I 
think she is mad and wish she were well secured in Bedlam.’ 
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Nothing could be in greater contrast to Pitt’s own domestic 
felicity, calm as an ornamental lake set about with stucco 
statues of Fortitudo and Fidelitas—a carefully-preserved 
facade behind which no indiscreet impetuosity was ever 
suffered to intrude, but where all was subject to the decorous 
regulations it is the untiring aim of society to impose upon 
what is rude and vital. 

* Length of days be in her right hand, and in her left riches 
and honour. May her ways be ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths be peace.’ 

There can be little doubt that personal ambition was the 
ruling passion of Pitt’s life. It was stronger even than his 
patriotism. It was fashionable with the ruling classes of 
Eighteenth-Century Europe to be concerned with objective 
values alone. It was the shining outer surface of life that 
they prized, and Pitt, for all his visions, remained until his 
death pre-eminently the child of his epoch. Even his love- 
letters are written in a self-conscious, stilted tone ; the tone 
of a self-important man of position and substance whose 
only chance of learning anything about the true nature of 
things is from Dominie Death. His nephew, Lord Camel- 
ford, writes of him: ‘As a private man he had especially 
in his youth every talent to please when he thought it worth 
while to exert his talents, which was always for a purpose, for 
he was never natural.’ 

Pitt was forty-six years of age before he ventured upon 
his alliance with the powerful house of Grenville and wrote 
to the Lady Hester that he wished to pour out his heart 
‘in the blue drawing room’ of Wotton ‘ in effusions of the 
most respectful Passion, sweeten’d and endeared to me by 
the happy sense of Infinite and most touching obligations.’ 
Yet they were happy, as indeed is often the case when two 
connubial confederates, tacitly intent upon preserving the 
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other’s illusions, come together ; each partner keeping watch 
and ward by day and by night over the vulnerable claims 
of the other’s credulous egoism. 

Burton Pynsent was bequeathed to Pitt by Sir William 
Pynsent, an octogenarian admirer persanally unknown to 
him, in the year 1765. Sir William himself had come into 
possession of the Somerset estate through marrying the last 
of the Jennings family. In many ways the property suited 
Pitt. It was a ‘rough’ one and offered endless scope for 
the exercise of his talents in landscape gardening, a form 
of pastime which accorded well with the pseudo-aristocrat’s 
uneasy distrust of everything untutored and natural. ‘I 
intend,’ he wrote, after having been at Burton for six years, 
“to prolong my stay in this place: between farming, hunt- 
ing, and planting now beginning, we are all, young and old, 
highly pleased to find our day not long enough.’ Tree- 
planting especially appealed to him. 

“Bless me,’ exclaimed his Somerset gardener upon receiv- 
ing instructions to crown the bleak hill of Burton Pynsent 
with cedars and cypresses, ‘all the nurseries in the county 
would not furnish the hundredth part. required.’ ‘No 
matter, send for them from London’; and from London 
they came, by ‘land carriage,’ at a heavy expenditure. 

The Younger Pitt was only eight years old when his 
father inherited his Somerset windfall, and on observing 
the model behaviour of the boy, ‘ for his father never suffered 
a day to pass without giving instruction of some sort to his 
children, and seldom without reading a chapter of the Bible 
with them,’ Lady Holland, with a perspicacity almost pro- 
phetic, wrote in her diary, ‘he is going to be a thorn in 
Charles’s side as long as he lives’ ; Charles being none other 
than Charles James Fox, one of the gayest and most generous- 
hearted champions of liberty that England has ever known. 
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As a boy I was once present at a picnic at Burton Pynsent. 
Mr. Robert Blake, who was then living at Yeabridge, had 
arranged the party. With some of his children I went up 
the stairs inside the famous monument. When scarce larger 
than a fortune-telling monkey in a red coat I had been daily 
pulled, pushed, lifted, scolded, and coaxed by my sister Nelly 
to the topmost attic twigs of the walnut tree in the Montacute 
glebe. By this experience I had acquired a good head for 
heights, and now finding before me so tempting an oppor- 
tunity for showing off, I stepped boldly out upon the parapet, 
and with the utmost coolness walked round the top of the 
column, receiving on my reappearance a glance from my 
host which I have never forgotten, a glance such as might 
have been given to a faithless hireling for ‘ boxing sheep’ 
on some windy promontory in the Falkland Islands. The 
Pitt family held the property until the death of Lady Chatham 
in 1803, when the second Lord Chatham sold it to the 
Pinney family, who had it in their possession for the next 
hundred years. 

In a great measure Pitt may be said to have owed his 
Parliamentary triumphs to his eloquence, which, together 
with his aloof presence, enabled him to dominate the House 
of Commons. He had a strong theatrical sense and was an 
accomplished master in all the arts by which men’s feelings 
can be swayed. Lord Camelford wrote ‘he had appro- 
priated the dramatic way of doing things, till it had become 
a second nature to him.’ Garrick is said to have remarked 
that if Pitt had chosen the stage of Drury Lane instead of 
that of St. Stephen’s he would have excelled beyond all 
competition. ‘It should be remembered,’ comments Lord 
Rosebery, ‘that in one sense he was always acting in the 
common business of life; when he chipped an egg, or 
talked to his gardener, or mounted his horse, he was acting.’ 
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Sir Robert Walpole, the old Norfolk squire, had been quick 
to recognise his talents in the House. “We must muzzle 
that terrible cornet of horse,’ he had said, and on account 
of an insubordinate speech deprived the young officer of his 
commission. Bolingbroke understood in a flash the prag- 
matic value of Pitt’s idealism and with philosophic cynicism 
dubbed him ‘ sublimity Pitt.’ One contemporary describes 
his oratory thus: ‘ He diverted into a thousand digressions, 
often reverted back to the same ground and seemed some- 
times like the lion to lash himself with his own tail to rouse 
his courage.’ And yet, heroical-pompous though he was, 
and never tired of contemplating himself in the various 
brave parts he was called upon to play, he is yet deserving 
of the honour that posterity has bestowed on his name. 
It is true he was a popinjay before a mirror, but it was a 
popinjay with a solid gizzard of virtue such as only an eagle 
could possess. 

Below his class consciousness, histrionic insincerities, and 
starched formalities, his political principles stood sound and 
humane. In him we may trace the first stirring towards 
those radical reforms that were to signalise the nineteenth 
century, and it is difficult to imagine a time when liberals 
of the older sort will not rally to his rhetoric : ‘I rejoice that 
America has resisted ; three millions of people, so dead to 
all feelings of liberty as voluntarily to consent to be slaves, 
would have been fit instruments to make slaves of all the 
rest.” 

Nor are any of us who love Somerset, this summer land 
of our allegiance, likely to forget Pitt’s devotion to the 
county which even the well-poised periods of his decorous 
letters are not able to hide. His passion for embellishing 
rural nature may partly account for it, but when this has 
been allowed for, there yet remains a residue of authentic 
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appreciation. As early as 1765 he wrote to Lord Temple: 
‘Thus you see, my dear Lord, how the passion of dirty 
acres grows upon a West Saxon of yesterday, and that I 
meditate laying rapacious hands on a considerable part of 
the County of Somerset... . I advance apace in bricks 
and mortar: but the monumental column? must wait the 
return of spring to lift its head upon a weather-beaten 
promontory.’ 

And again to Anne, his favourite sister, he writes : ‘I still 
continue lame, but have left off one crutch, which is no 
small advance ; tho’ with only one wing my flights, you 
will imagine, are as yet very short : the County of Somerset- 
shire is beautiful and tempts much to extend them.’ 


1 At the foot of the monument Pitt had these words carved : Hoc 
saltem fungar inani munere. 


UNWRITTEN VERSE. 


A world of wonder slumbers in my soul : 

All things conspire to music—evening skies, 
Moonlight’s mild splendour, virginal surprise 

Of light reborn, trees’ heady tumult, scroll 

Of lace-runed water, and the downland’s roll, 

All these and more, but, most of all, the eyes 

Of fellowship and the infinite joy that flies, 
Wide-winged, abroad when Love is Life’s one goal. 
Yet for a space this music, so intense 

It sweeps my being like Eternity, 

Is fallen to silence, and I walk in flame, 

A figure without voice: Time's recompense, 

An unsought spring, will break afresh in me— 

Till then, dream-treasure, limitless, I claim. 
GORELL. 
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THE EUROPE-BIRD. 
BY VIOLET CAMPBELL. 


We came to the edge of the forest, my half-brother and I, 
as the sun’s last arrows were spent. The sky, as soon as 
we could see it through the trees, shone as green as a forest 
pool, and the blanket of the night was coming up quickly 
to cover it. We moved quickly, too, my half-brother and 
I, from trunk to trunk, without noise, as is our custom ; 
for we were in haste to be at the place he had told me of, 
before darkness came. 

He is a dreamer, this man, he is smaller even than myself, 
yet his dreams are so large the world cannot hold them. 
Sometimes they are of how he will climb to the tops of the 
trees and, pulling down the clouds, make cloth of them to 
sell to the Bantus: or how he will breed gold from the 
blood of a black snake: but this day he was taking me to 
a place where lives a hart with three heads, whose three 
mouths deliver the Past, the Present and the Future. 

It is the habit of my half-brother to talk incessantly of 
the future of our race. ‘We, who are feared most of all 
the forest-people,’ he cries excitedly, ‘ because of our small- 
ness, and strength, and cunning, and relentless revenge : 
because, too, we cannot be seen: shall we suffer for ever 
the lordship of the Bantu? Shall we not, rather, gather 
ourselves together, and braving for once the daylight, 
vanquish at last the whole earth, even to the Mountains of 
the Moon? Look up, now, at the sky: why are we 
afraid of it? It is quiet and grey and cannot harm us. Only 
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in the West lingers yet a little fire of our enemy. If we 
could conquer this—that is, our fear of it—we could capture 
also the golden beasts and birds that shall glorify the future 
of our race—’ 

Even as he spoke, out of the West without sound a very 
large bird came flying. 

My half-brother and I had never seen anything like it. 
We were stupefied. We stood quite still, staring. 

Four wings this thing had, yet used them not: on each 
side they stuck out stiffly: black against the last of the 
daylight came this monstrous fly or bird. It swept down 
through the empty sky, lower and lower, nearing the earth. 
Then for a moment it was hidden by trees, and when we 
saw it again it was sitting quietly on the ground, on its two 
feet and its tail. 

It did not stir again after that: it did not even fold its 
wings: it sat still, looking at us. 

Like a heavy spear terror fell upon us. We were quite 
on the edge of the clearing, we were without shelter: in 
my terrible trembling at this unknown thing my legs would 
not even turn to run back among the trees: but I heard 
my half-brother say a low quick word, and I knew he was 
feeling for the pottery bottle at his neck and would dip in 
its poison an arrow wherewith to slay the bird. But just 
as his arrow was fitted to his little bow, a black hole came 
all at once in the creature’s side, and from this was born 
suddenly two very big men. Their voice came to us, like 
a lion’s cough, across the open: and in the next moment 
the darkness came down over the sky and swallowed 
them up. 

At once we were running as fast as we could back to our 
home in the forest. At the cross-paths my uncle passed 
us ; I put out my hand on his arm and stopped him. We 
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stood there in the darkness without speaking, I dared not 
ask him if he had seen it. He pulled some deep breaths 
into his body, for he is an old man to be running. ‘The 
Europe-bird !’ he said: and ran on. 

After a little while we began to understand why he was 
going in that direction, and without pause. My half- 
brother said, as for him, he must go to his wife; so we 
parted. I sat down and drew out some dried meat from 
my belt and ate that, and drank some fresh water from a 
creeper’s stem: then I slung my quiver again, and started 
the long run in the footsteps of my uncle. 

The stars were in the sky, yet the leaves of the trees swal- 
lowed up their light: but I knew the path through the 
forest as a foal knows its dam. My thoughts were troubled 
and fearful : the past of my life trotted before me as I went. 
I saw the little clearings where we have lived so happily, 
well sheltered from the sun’s rays, hunting continually, till 
all the small game has been eaten or driven away... I 
saw the little bands of ourselves, when we wanted sweet 
food, creeping by darkness into the banana-plantations, or 
into the maize-fields, taking off as much as we could carry, 
and leaving behind a present of game . . ._ I saw the birth 
of my eldest child, who, when he was born, caused the 
moon the whole night to remain in a strange one-sided 
shape, a thing known only once before in the lifetime of 
the oldest. I saw myself naming him : The-boy-who-cut- 
a-slice-off-the-moon ... The past still trotted before me, 
back and back ... I saw my first meeting with my wife 
on a moonlight night in a clearing of the forest... The 
music of the drum and the bow-string lessens and dies. 
The full light of the moon flows out. I take my stand, 
decorated with all I have, and freshly painted, in a row 
with the rest of the warriors of my age-class. Our teeth 
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chatter incessantly, our hearts tremble with fear and anguish, 
for opposite us stand the maidens who are to select us. 
They cross the glade and they look us up and down and 
they walk round us, mocking and laughing: yet we must 
not move so much as an eyelash. A maiden no taller than 
a gazelle chooses me. At last all but three are chosen: 
the drums beat again, the dance continues with fury. Two 
years it takes me to collect the arrow-heads and knives 
demanded by her father : then comes the joyous morning : 
the maid, flying from her couch in the first hour of dawn, 
hides in the copses, but is careful, the dove, to choose a 
retreat that is easily discovered ... Aye-eee, that was a 
night of memories, as I ran through the forest, fearing what 
the dawn might bring. And at last I came to the place 
whither I had followed my uncle. 

I smelt it first—the stinging-sweet smell of grasses and 
stems trodden flat by many feet. I peered through the 
bushes—a smooth and wide floor spread there, closely hidden 
by the thicket and the low huge roof of trees: and in this 
dark and secret place of the magician, the men of my tribe 
were dancing the devil-dance. In silence, and with the 
most hideous attitudes and gestures imaginable, they were 
imitating the devil, so that (if he had come to the neigh- 
bourhood) he would run away in shame and confusion : 
after that they broke into evil cries, to frighten him still 
further : they gashed terribly their arms and thighs, scatter- 


| ing abroad the bright drops of the blood: and at last they 
| licked the burning stick in the frenzy of their dancing. It 


hissed in the air, the wet of their mouths on the red-hot 
wand : the cries of pain were lost in the drumming of heels 
and the animal-calls of the dancers. The sounds spun around 
in a circle under the heavy boughs, bearing the smell of the 
blood and sweat and the stain of the bleeding creepers. 
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Within the door of his cave of boughs the medicine- 
man sat. The dancers, one by one, exhausted, fell at his 
feet for a charm. I, too, in my turn, trembling, approached. 
Into a small thrown-off gazelle’s horn the medicine-man 
put my medicine, sealing the opening with bees’ wax. In 
the top of the horn he made a little hole: through this a 
deer’s sinew was run, to hang it round my neck. I gave 
him a hunting-knife for this powerful charm. It was to 
prevent the Europe-bird from harming me next day. 

Then I ran the long journey back to the sleeping-place 
of my family . .. My wife has given me five children, I 
am pleased with her. First two and then two and then 
one. You can easily say if she had been quite of the best 
merit the last would have been two also : but alas, that is 
not how life runs. I do not know, when my wife dies, 
whether I shall take one of my daughters in her place. I 
must consult my wife about this .. . 

Hey, hey, very weary I was when I came to the bower : 
I crept in without sound, clasping the gazelle’s horn, for I 
felt the eyes of the bird were still watching me . . . Over- 
head the trees dripped, the drops falling from leaf to leaf 
till at last they reached the earth. This is the sound that 
sends to sleep ; but even yet I could not sleep; I looked 
through the darkness around me, shivering. When at last 
daylight broke through the tree-tops the monkeys woke up 
and began to jump from bough to bough. The songs of 
the birds were so high up in the trees that they were not 
heard for the monkeys’ cries. I rose quickly: unwished 
by me, a sight was still in my stomach: and as though 
against my will, I glided through the ferns and rotting 
stumps and the coloured fungus and mosses on the ground, 
towards the remembered place of my dread. 

It was at the cross-paths in the forest that I found my 
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half-brother walking beside me, without warning, as is our 
habit. He looked at me and I saw we were going to the 
same place. Yes, in spite of our fear. I said nothing. But 
I saw he had not got any gazelle’s horn. 

Very quickly the sun lifted itself and little by little we 
came out of the forest. Aye-ee, that was hard to come out 
of the darkness and feel our enemy the light hitting our 
eyelids ! We came a little way, then we failed and ran 
back again. And steadily the sun was growing taller. At 
last we had reached the fringe of the trees where we had 
halted the evening before ; and there the bird was, in the 
open. Only now from its body and its wings there flowed 
a deep shadow : and sitting and lying in this shadow I saw 
suddenly a few of my people. Yes, there they felt safe, as 
if hidden again in the shade of their beloved forest. And see- 
ing them my fear a little melted. I looked at them with a 
terrible desire to approach the creature also! And all the 
time the two white men were walking about and talking 
in our tongue and holding out gifts to tempt us into the 
open. Ow-ee, that was fearful, the hate of the daylight 
fighting with the deep hunger-longing to see and touch 
this strange thing. 

My half-brother had spoken with friends during the night. 
‘It is well known of the Europe-bird,’ he cried quickly, 
‘that he carries men in his stomach: but those that enter 
there have no rest for evermore, with their longing to fly 
through the sky and behold once again the magical countries. 
So with this fever of their longing they are soon consumed : 
even to look upon the bird gives men a malady and they 
die soon after.’ 

It was the first time I had seen my half-brother in full 
daylight. There he stood. His nostrils were so broad that 
there was the width of a palm between them. His face 
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resembled a frog’s. Into the hole pierced in his lower lip 
he had stuck a porcupine quill, two grey feathers and a red 
flower. This disgusted me. Suddenly I felt anger for my 
half-brother who had given me back my fear. I felt the 
skin on my spine ripple up and I said to him swiftly : ‘ May 
the leopard catch your brother!’ He drew back his lips 
and the porcupine quill stuck forth, with the feathers and 
the flower, as he replied on the instant: ‘And may the 
crocodile eat your sister !’—‘ And may the lion——’ I 
shouted, but as I spoke a hand was clapped on our shoulders, 
and our faces, so close together, were drawn apart, and 
behold there was a white man between us, looking down 
upon us and smiling. It was the one who spoke our tongue. 
‘Let me take you,’ he said, ‘ for a travel in the air.’ 

We were quitedumb. We tried to runaway. He held us 
tightly by the shoulders, laughing, and spoke to the other. 
The other came up and his hands were filled with blue 
beads and copper wire. ‘Never!’ said my half-brother 
fiercely. ‘ You cannot bribe us.’ ‘So I perceive,’ said the 
white man, ‘ but here are some new young ones who will 
not be so foolish.’ 

I turned round, and there were my three daughters, 
and their eyes were rolling with the love of the blue 
beads and the wire and the excitement of the Europe- 
bird. They ran after the white man right up to the 
creature’s side where the hole was. With all my force I 
called on them to stop. But when I came near I saw the 
inside of the body was full of my tribe ; they were chatter- 
ing and laughing and shaking with fear all at the same time. 
And in among them was my half-brother. Yes, somehow 
or other he had got there already. At that moment a man 
went to the head of the bird and suddenly there was a great 
roaring noise and a terrible wind. Wheee-whirroop ! that 
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was enough to frighten ten lions! I jumped up in the air 
with my surprise, and my half-brother came to the hole 
and said: ‘ May the she-hyena——’ I climbed in quickly 
through the opening to get at him. 

Behind his head the earth all at once began running away. 
Ilooked forth : many of my people were still on the ground. 
The last thing I observed was my wife, whom I had not seen 
for some time, casting herself upon the ground with a shriek 
of despair. 

A feeling of emptiness came then into my stomach, every- 
where was a roaring noise and amidst this the cries of terror 
and of delight from my people. My three daughters had 
stuck their faces into the clear skin of the beast to look 
through him, and gazing thither, also, I perceived—aye-eee, 
what did I then see :—a wonderful domain never before 
beheld by man. I had to look downwards to see this country, 
for it did not grow all round me like the trees of the forest. 
That was how we knew from the first that this was a magical 
land, which we were indeed privileged to behold. The 
white man leaned backwards, pointing, and said: ‘ Now 
you can see the Bantu village; those are their huts.’ We 
knew at once this was false. Huts are rounded and have 
doors: what the white man showed us was in reality the 
droppings of huge birds. Then he said: ‘Look ! here we 
are over your own forest.’ We saw again this was wrong, 
and reasoned with him: ‘See now, we understand trees, 
they are our home, they tower above us night and day: 
we look up towards them. How can this strange moss, 
on which we now look down, be our forest 2’ Ha ha, we 
laughed at the white man. Then he said: ‘ Behold, then, 
in the distance, the lakes of water.’ We looked again, and 
sparkling on the ground we could see clearly a string of 


blue beads ; but these were not ordinary beads, they were 
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the most blue and brightly shining in the world. Hey, 
hey, how I longed to leap forth and snatch those blue beads 
to wear them in my lip ! 

All this time my half-brother was trying to push his head 
through the frame that held us. I knew what he wanted ; 
he was hoping to pull the clouds within, to sell them as 
cloth to the Bantus. But the hole in the skin would not 
come again. Then the white man waved his arm, the 
Europe-bird flew down as a bird flies, low over the earth. 
‘ Behold at least,’ he said, ‘ the cows, the goats, the gazelles 
and the wildebeests upon the level plains.’ We looked, 
and there was a wonder greater than any. These were 
animals, even as he said, for we could see their horns and 
their backs and their tails: but, though they appeared to 
move over the earth, none of them had any legs. What a 
shouting arose among my people as soon as this fact was 
observed ! Their clamour rose higher and higher and they 
began to scramble quickly all about in order to see more 
clearly the game of this magical country. But in an instant 
a rushing of wind blinded us, something hit us in the middle 
so that we all fell over each other, and when we had picked 
ourselves up the bird was sitting quietly on the grass and 
the hole was in its side again and my daughters were already 
going through it. I looked up, and there we were, back 
in our own land, with our dear forest throwing its shadow 
almost to the bird’s feet. 

And the next thing I saw was my wife with great tears 
pouring down her face, and her head and her arms shaking 
as she embraced her daughters whom she had thought never 
to see again. 

The white men were also on the ground. One stood 
beside us as we came forth, and he laid his hand on the 
head of each and seemed as if reckoning. When all had 
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passed out he turned to the other, and then he said his last 
magic, in his own tongue: I heard the sound clearly and 
remember it well: a sound easy for me, too, to utter, since 
it resembles our own speech. ‘O Kay, Kurnul.’ That was 
what he said and we knew then the business was over. 

At that moment, my hand going up, I felt suddenly the 
gazelle’s horn, and a great thinking came upon me. Here 
was I that had run through the night to buy the medicine 
against the bird, that had danced the devil-dancing against 
the bird, here was I drawn by something that was not my 
own will into the very entrails of the bird—and here was I 
back again, safe and well, with only a trembling of the 
knees and a deafness in the ears and my stomach filled with 
the things I had seen. 

‘Who shall say what wonders exist in our world ?’ asked 
my half-brother, smiling and with guile, in order to forget 
his earlier fears. 

I looked for a long time at my half-brother. 

‘Some day,’ he said to me quite gently, ‘I will take you 
and show you the hart with the three heads that tell the 
Past, the Present and the Future.’ 

I listened to him in humility ; and I, too, spoke my new 
magic. ‘O Kay, Kurnul !’ 


VoL. 155.—N0O. 925. 











THE IMMORTAL CLOWN. 
BY R. L. MEGROZ. 


IN his learned and delightful book on Clowns and Pantomimes, 
Mr. Willson Disher says, ‘ Satisfy people’s desire for the 
ridiculous and they will accept your idea of the sublime.’ 
This is a fundamental truth for the good dramatist. Comic 
relief may be regarded as a modern characteristic of drama 
brought to perfection by Shakespeare. Not that any such 
solemn defence of clowns is necessary, at least in my eyes, 
since I share the affectionate feeling of all those people who 
can look back upon their early memories of Harlequin and 
Pantaloon with undying gratitude. And yet, even leaving 
the drama out of consideration, it could be shown that the 
Harlequinade is in its origins deeply symbolic, and a panto- 
mimic morality play mixed up with magic. 

Tragedy or pathos always makes a background to the 
sheer clowning spirit, so that when adults accompany 
children to a pantomime or a circus where the true clown- 
ing is given an opportunity, if not its proper place, the 
adults find more to respond to than even the delighted 
children do. With a knowledge of the history of clowning, 
the adult also has in mind the biographical source of a per- 
sonal pathos which seems inseparable from the laughter- 
maker. Perhaps owing largely to Dickens, the life and 
farewell of Joseph Grimaldi stamped clowning with pathos 
for English people. Between the Elizabethans and Grimaldi 
had occurred the invasion of the Italian harlequinade. A 
ding-dong warfare went on throughout the greater part of 
the eighteenth century between the Shakespearean tradition, 
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upheld, with many concessions to popular taste, by Garrick, 
and the fantastic harlequinade which was transformed by 
Joseph Grimaldi’s father into pantomime. In the Dunciad 
Pope did not fail to use the many cheap absurdities of the 
new form of popular entertainment as a flail with which 
to beat the good-natured Colley Cibber. It is difficult to 
say how much of the success of pantomime was due to the 
genius of Joseph Grimaldi, but Drury Lane found it necessary 
at last to exploit the harlequinade and pantomime to compete 
with Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. 

We often inveigh against the demand for frivolous enter- 
tainment. The author of Clowns and Pantomimes (which is 
not a new book, by the way, but one worth getting out of 
the library all the same) leaves no room for doubt that 
the demand is nothing peculiar to this age, and the same 
mistake of trying to make audiences gape instead of amusing 
them which has ruined many modern producers was the 
bane of pantomime. The fad for mechanical marvels was 
active all over the Continent. Perrault’s tales were adapted 
by the Forains of Paris for their pantomimes with great 
success, and Favart’s operas filled the theatres. In Venice 
the comedies of Goldoni were surpassed in the popular 
regard by Gozzi’s mixtures of fairy tale and melodrama. 
Goldoni went to Paris in despair, but there the same types 
of clown flourished, either as the Italian Arlequin, Punch 
or Pierrot, or the English clown or Auguste. In England 
the minor stage—the booths at fairs—revelled in native 
legends like Dick Whittington. The performance of Dick 
Whittington by the puppets at Southwark caused Pepys to 
write in his Diary : “How that idle thing do work upon the 
people that see it, and even myself too.’ But the favourite 
subject then among the puppets’ performances was The 


| Children in the Wood. 
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Those puppets, who had Punch for their clown, reached 
the height of fashion at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, just before Guiseppe Grimaldi and then Rich were 
to adapt their methods to the pantomime stage. This was 
the inheritance which Joseph Grimaldi used like a genius, 
gathering together the scattered elements of clownship— 
the butt, the knave, the social satire, the tricks of the Italian 
Arlecchino, the stage animals of the Commedia dell’ Arte, 
and adding to these the ‘joke of construction.’ Eventually 
Grimaldi was significantly called a ‘ Hogarth in action’ for 
his satirical fooling. 

Grimaldi both reshaped and revived a tradition which kept 
pantomime alive in England until the nineteenth century, and 
his most famous songs, “ Hot Codlins ’ and ‘ Tippetywichet,’ 
were for a long time sung by others. When he died there 
was a gap that could not be filled. When Mother Goose was 
taken to America in 1831 the clown, E. J. Parsloe, was bitterly 
disappointed. In London, where the Grimaldi tradition was 
still vital, he would have been applauded. In a country 
where Grimaldi was hardly even a name, the harlequinade 
was seen to be a disjointed, hopelessly incoherent perform- 
ance. It still is, because so much of the original has been 
forgotten, and modern quips inserted have become mechanical 
* wisecracks.’ Yet the pantomime, much changed, con- 
tinues, and a thin thread of the old clowning begins from the 
moment that the children exclaim with pleasure as Joey re- 
appears with a bounce and shouts ‘ Here we are again:!’ 
And in America too, where the pantomime eventually spread 
and the circus even outran the English circus, a place has 
been kept for the clowns. From their art the films acquired 
a technique and a hint of the true tradition, making possible 
the world-wide popularity of a true clown like Charlie 
Chaplin. Note again, that the true clown while making 
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us laugh makes us sympathise, for he is the pathetic individual 
confronted with the bewildering world. 

When the real harlequinade of the pantomime began to 
fade, the next development to take place before films were 
heard of was on the music-hall stage. In this phase new 
genius was revealed, culminating, if we agree with Mr. 
Disher that Grock was the greatest of all the music-hall 
clowns, with Adrien Grock, who, he says, ‘ like Grimaldi, is 
the funnier, the deeper one pries into his soul.’ The stars of 
the music-hall and the clowns of the circus and the panto- 
mime in their former glory are often lamented by the elder 


generation, but although this or that form of entertainment 


may wax and wane, be sure that not for long will people go 
without the things that touch the springs of laughter. The 
liking for clowning is protean, but it is rooted in human 
nature. Although it is true enough that Shakespeare made 
comic relief a part of the modern tragic drama, when 
comparing Elizabethan with classical drama we ought to 
remember that the Athenian audiences obtained relief from 
the satirists, whose pieces alternated with and broke up the 
gloom of a succession of Tragedies. And in the tragic 
dramas the intensity of emotion was weakened by a de- 
humanisation of the actors : they wore masks, which reduced 
the personal element while strengthening the moral symbo- 
lism. In Rome too the mythological drama was broken 
up by burlesque interludes of clowning not very different 
from those in pantomime as we know it, or used to know 
it. The medieval Church, first at Constantinople and later 
at Rome, recognised the necessity of comic relief ; holy days 


} became holidays (since the peoples would not give up their 


original pagan feasts otherwise), and orthodox orgies were 
found to be the only successful competitors of profane orgies. 
So it is that in essentials clownship has not altered much 
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from Mamercus, who delighted Roman audiences (to the 
chagrin of Juvenal, the Roman Alexander Pope), to Arlec- 
chino, from Arlecchino to Grimaldi, from Grimaldi to Grock, 
from Grock to Charlie Chaplin and his successors. The long 
story that goes from the Athenian amphitheatre (and no 
doubt from much earlier, if we were to examine oriental 
showmanship, especially the Indian) to the studios of Los 
Angeles, leads to the conclusion that civilisation is to no small 
extent a matter of learning how and when to laugh. 

If you will read another learned but fascinating book, The 
Nature of Laughter, by J. C. Gregory, you will be convinced 
of the seriousness of laughter. Only foolish people will sneer 
at clowns, for the clowning spirit is an elementary and 
therefore universal relief and refinement of emotion. It is 
also a way of escape from the standardisation of modern life, 
the monotonous routine of an industrial age which hedges 
in and tramples on the free spirit of the individual. When 
some years ago fashionable English youth adopted a mon- 
strous novelty in trousers, which became known as * Oxford 
bags,’ the gesture was an unconscious expression of the 
clowning spirit of revolt against the conventional. At least 
one would do well to remember Charlie Chaplin’s nether 
garments before denying such an interpretation. Grock 
favoured patched trousers. Patched or baggy or ragged 
clothes have been part of the clown’s costume from the pagan 
days of Greece and Rome. The lozenge design of Harle- 
quin’s dress is merely a symbolical representation of his rags 
and patches, though the varied colours became also symbols 
for certain emotions. The red represented anger, the black 
despair, the yellow jealousy, and the blue stood for faithful- 
ness to Columbine. 

Originally the clown was an ill-treated butt, and laughter 
was not free from cruelty. This is philosophically traced 
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by Mr. Gregory as clearly as it is shown historically by Mr. 
Disher. The pleasure of recognising the incongruous (because 
it is a change from the ordinary), which makes us laugh at 
a man chasing his hat and suddenly sitting down on it, 
includes evidently a feeling of superiority or cruelty also. 
The clown becomes a sort of scapegoat to relieve us of such 
feelings. In ancient Rome Juvenal complained that the 
delight of the Roman audience was to hear how many 
blows Mamercus could take, but the superior people watched 
robbers, decked out as Prometheus or Deedalus, eaten alive 
by bears. Mr. Disher points out that ‘law-abiding Eliza- 
bethans eschewed the playhouse but took their children to 
see heretics burned, or traitors hanged, drawn and quartered. 
To-day cruelty finds satisfaction less in seeing Charlie Chaplin 
hit a bully (capable of bending a lamp-post at a blow) with a 
brick, or silence a mouthing soprano with a custard tart, 
than in murder trials and the Waterloo cup.’ Or, one might 
add, in hunting birds and animals that have been bred to be 
shot for sport. When we are cruel to-day we do not laugh 
with brutal pleasure, but pay lip-service to Justice, Sport, or 
some other portmanteau abstraction. 

How much cruelty there may be in our happy laughter is 
not to be decided by a sweeping generalisation : it must be 
left for each laugher to estimate. What remains true, and 
perhaps may deepen our appreciation of their art, is that the 
company of the laughter-makers have often hobnobbed with 
misery and been gripped by tragedy. The impression created 
by the Grimaldi legend was deepened by the lives of the 
music-hall comedians in their general unhappiness. Arthur 
Roberts, who in old age received a benefit to save him from 
starvation, was luckier than many of his fellows. Dan Leno 
went mad. T. E. Dunville and Mark Sheridan committed 
suicide. ‘ Marie Lloyd;’ says Mr. Disher, ‘ after three un- 
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happy marriages, had to come back to the halls for her 
livelihood to sing “I’m the ruin that Cromwell knocked 
abaht a bit” while her life ebbed. George Formby, dying 
of consumption, made a jest of the cough in order to provide 
for his wife and children before it killed him.’ 

There seems to be a deep kinship between the unhappy 
makers of laughter and the unhappy music-makers. That 
hackneyed quotation from Shelley : 


Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought, 

is a true pointer. The poet and the clown are the arch- 
enemies of dullness and cruelty. What would civilisation 
become if we lost the springs of laughter and the light of 
beauty 2 It is a nice question whether any one of the trio 
could survive the death of either of the others. 
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A CANOE IN LITHUANIA. 


BY MAJOR R. RAVEN-HART. 


. . . It has a good current and several rapids, and flows 
chiefly through very lonely forests; but wolves are rarely 
seen on its banks in the summer.’ 

That is the sort of thing that makes a canoer sit up and 
reach for an Atlas. Whatis this river, anyhow : Nemunas? 
Never heard of it, and it’s not in the gazetteer. What towns 
does he mention: Merkine, Alytus, Kaunas: hang it all, 
they’re not in the gazetteer either. Is it a joke, has he 
invented a river? ‘.. . flows into the Baltic at Klaipeda’ : 
that gives at any rate one known name, and even Klaipeda 
seems vaguely familiar. 

And so finally we get it, the river we know as the Njemen 
or Memel, flowing through what my Atlas calls Kovno, 
the capital of Lithuania ; and it is added to the list of rivers 
to be done ‘some day,’ that typical phrase of the canoer. 

It must be about the most disputed, most political river 
in Europe, now that the Saar is out of the running. It starts 
away up in Russia, and navigation on it across the frontier 
into Poland is forbidden : it cuts right across Poland, canoe- 
able all the way, flowing west until it gets to Grodno and 
then turning north: soon after this it crosses the ‘ demar- 
cation line,’ the de facto boundary between Poland and 
Lithuania, which however the latter country refuses to recog- 
nise as the frontier, Poland having ‘seized’ the territory 
beyond it—so here is again a prohibited section, for canoers 
as for all other navigation : then it flows on north to Kaunas, 
and there turns west again, becoming the boundary between 
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Germany and the Memel Territory, again a disputed area, 
at the moment in Lithuanian hands: and finally empties 
itself into the Kurisches Haff (or KurSiu Ilanka if you prefer 
it, and the second ‘ u’ should have a little tail to it), one of 
the huge lagoons that border the Baltic, reaching this sea 
by a narrow gap in the dunes that separate lagoon from sea, 
near Meme! itself (alias Klaipeda). 

Of course if you wanted to do a cruise that would provide 
almost unlimited copy, including probably first-hand des- 
criptions of the insides of Russian and Polish and Lithuanian 
prisons, you would start in Russia. I was tempted to start 
in Poland (I may yet do so ‘some day ’), since both nations, 
Poland and Lithuania, insisted that as far as they were con- 
cerned there would be no trouble at the ‘ demarcation line,’ 
but that the other country was of course notoriously exigent. 
Still, it was suggested that if I had a partner who spoke both 
Polish and Lithuanian but was himself of neither nationality, 
and carried the permits and letters of recommendation which 
they would both be glad to supply (and carried them with 
great care separately, so as not to show the Polish papers to 
Lithuanian patrols or vice versa), I should probably get 
through without being held up more than a dozen times a 
day or so. 

As I already had a partner, an American boy of sixteen, 
I crushed my ambitions and did only the Lithuanian section, 
from Merkine (there ought to be a dot over the last letter) 
near the boundary, reachable by autobus from Kaunas over 
roads presenting all possible surfaces and some impossible 
ones. Language troubles were at once simplified and com- 
plicated by the fact that we were accompanied on the first 
part of the cruise by two Lithuanian canoers : simplified in 
that we had no need to trouble about that extremely difficult 
language, perhaps the nearest to the original ‘ Aryan’ of 
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any in Europe; but complicated by the fact that one of 
them spoke Polish and Lithuanian fluently, but only scanty 
French and less German, and the other added fluent Russian 
and Esthonian and Latvian and some other things I forget, 
and passable Esperanto. As a result I found myself having 
to talk English to my companion, French to one of our 
guides, and Esperanto to the other, all more or less simul- 
taneously with ghastly results. 

We camped that first night on the banks of the river, and 
wolves did not trouble us, although we were well away from 
the village. In the morning the children from a neighbour- 
ing farm brought us fresh milk and eggs and wild straw- 
berries (those tiny ones that beat the garden giants all to 
blazes) : I regretted deeply my ignorance of Lithuanian, as 
there was a boy of twelve who so badly wanted to be 
friendly. 

The Nemunas did not disappoint us. It is a clear, friendly 
river, with a fair current ; and the banks are rarely without 
fine woods along them, chiefly oaks and birches, that perfect 
contrast of rude force and delicate grace, but also with blue- 
green pine-groves as a variant. The rapids, on the other 
hand, left us cold: there were not nearly enough of them, 
and they were not large enough, despite their promising 
names: the Ram, and the Little Devils, and the Devil’s 
Bath. Perhaps the most striking feature of this upper part 
is the really exceptional loop that the river makes, in part 
very like the profile outline of a head: we found ourselves 
heading literally towards every point of the compass, and 
we had a run of over thirty miles from one certain point to 
another, the direct distance over land between them being 
less than three—I believe this is a record. 

All this part is known to the Lithuanian himself as ‘ The 
Singing Country ’ because of the happy and peaceful nature 
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of the people there, and certainly we found pleasantness and 
helpfulness everywhere, and smiles went far to bridge the 
language-chasm. As a matter of fact this same title might 
well serve for all Lithuania, since nowhere else have I heard 
so much song (except perhaps in Nubia) : it seems impos- 
sible for them to begin any rhythmic work, mowing or 
milking for instance, without this rhythm suggesting a tune, 
and equally impossible to sit idle without singing. The folk- 
dances are famous, but we were not lucky enough to see 
any : you have to seize the opportunity of a feast, wedding 
or christening or what-not, to witness them. 

The key-note of Lithuania was to us the combination of 
extremely primitive and ultra-modern. On this river, for 
instance, we saw practically no craft other than our own on 
the one hand—and the collapsible canoe, using as it does the 
technique of rubber-vulcanisation, is as modern as the motor- 
car; and, as a contrast, on the other hand wooden boats, 
true dug-outs, made in one piece from the trunk of a tree. 
Again, at Alytus our ‘ hotel’ was primitive in the extreme, 
with of course no proper sanitary arrangements, and with 
beds that were clean but which groaned and protested under 
us from age ; and yet we ate here magnificently, one of the 
best meals of the whole season—soup; and steak with 
poached eggs and anchovies and lemon and potatoes and 
sweet salad with cream ; and then ‘ blini,’ potato-cakes with 
more cream. This was at a so-called club, which however 
any respectable traveller could use without formalities : it 
cost, incidentally, less than two shillings a head. Again, at 
Prienai the only room we could get was a four-bedded one, 
at another equally primitive inn ; but at BirStonas, our next 
stop, beautifully hidden in pine-forests, we found modern 
hotels as good as any at, say, Vichy.. (This place, like Vichy, 
is what they call a ‘ Kurortu’ : when the Lithuanian is short 
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of a word he seems just to grab a German one, spell it 
phonetically, and stick a ‘u’ on at the end.) 

One of the charms of these Lithuanian villages is the way- 
side cross : nothing whatever like those of western Europe 
however, and in fact Christian only in so far as they may 
be surmounted by a small crucifix or contain the figures of 
saints. In reality they link with far older religions, and their 
form suggests the East rather than the West, pagodas rather 
than churches. We must have seen fifty or so, no two even 
vaguely resembling each other in details, but all with this 
feeling of the Orient about them. So little are they Chris- 
tian that at one time the Church refused to bless them, even 
when they embodied Christian symbols or figures, and had 
them removed from the near neighbourhood of churches 
and cemeteries : they were and again are especially common 
near graves, making it likely that some ancient cult of the 
dead is involved. 

The wooden houses in these villages are also delightful, 
usually thatched and extremely simple except for a sort of 
pillared porch : the ornamentation is as a rule very crude, 
but the proportions excellent. On the other hand, the more 
modern houses were frankly atrocious, built during a period 
of execrable style, and badly at that. It is also to be regretted 
that practically all the shop-keepers and inn-proprietors seem to 
be Jews, so that we got very little contact with the real people. 

Kaunas, the capital, is another example of that contrast 
between primitive and modern. Here you have buildings 
that might well be in Paris or Berlin, in good ‘ functional ’ 
style well understood and well applied ; and next door to 
them single-story shanties that my companion said might 
well be from some negro slum of an American city. In 
the same way the hotels are either excellent and expensive, 
or cheap and quite impossible. It is not a lovable city, 
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although there are some nice corners down by the river : 
it was here, by the way, that Napoleon’s army crossed, on 
four pontoon-bridges, on its way to the disastrous Russian 
campaign, while the Emperor watched from the hill. 


We saw some modern Lithuanian art here, mostly deriva- | 


tive from bad French exaggerations, and very dull. The 
native handicrafts are on the other hand good, but very little 
was to be had of them except at one shop, and this seemed 
to cater for the American tourist who arrived by air and 
left again the same day, having ‘ seen Lithuania ’—the prices 
were on that level. At the villages we sought vainly for 
hand work, finding a little at the Kaunas market only, hand- 
woven towels and girdles chiefly. 

After Kaunas the river is calmer, slower, but very pleasant 
between sandy shores and pine-groves, excellent for bathing 
and sunning : Lithuania is by the way a very nudist country, 
both from old tradition and modern common sense. One 


of the villages here, Zapyskis, has perhaps the loveliest of | 


the wooden churches of Lithuania: we asked the sacristan 
why the antlers of a deer were up on the wall, and he told 
us how the beast had arrived one day, ‘a long time ago,’ 
swimming across the river with a painting of Our Lord 
between these antlers, this painting being in the church to 
this day. He told us also that the reason why this church 
is a few feet below ground-level is that when it was first 
built Perkunas, the old god whose holy place the site had 
been (his altar is still there), was so furious that he threw 
lightning at it: it cowered a little into the earth to avoid 
the bolt, but remained here despite him. All this part is 
full of legends: not far from here was the last stronghold 
of the old pagan religion, where the ever-burning fire was 
kept until Christianity finally triumphed—in outward 


appearances at any rate. 
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Another day brought us to the exceptionally attractive 
town of Jurbarkas, with another good old wooden church, 
and a town-hall in a style that almost made my companion 


_ home-sick, so perfectly ‘ colonial’ was it, in the best tradi- 
| tions of Virginia, his State (I beg its pardon: ‘Common- 
wealth’). We also discovered an amusing custom here, the 


motor-bus first stopping at the inn and then having to drive 
round this town-hall to a garage behind it to fill up with 
petrol, and finally pass the inn again rather than turn in the 
narrow streets. By a prescriptive right all the urchins of 
the town pile aboard for this little free ride round the block, 
the driver obligingly stopping at the inn again for them to 
get off. That sort of thing is so very typical of Lithuania : 
I mean the kindness and simplicity of a primitive people not 
spoilt even by contact with machinery—and chauffeurs are 
notoriously disobliging as a rule, thanks to the equally 


| notorious contrariness of the petrol engine. 


That day we had visited on the right the fine ruins of 
Christmemel, a fortress-castle of one of the Teutonic Orders ; 
and then next day on the left came East Prussia, German 
thanks to these same Monk-Knights. On the right was the 


_too-famous ‘Memel Territory’; and, with apologies to 








our kindly Lithuanian hosts, we found it a definitely German 
area, not in the least Lithuanian—everything, language, food, 
cleanliness, was German at once as we crossed the border, 
and there was as much difference in passing from Lithuania 
to this ‘territory’ as there is in passing from Belgium to 
Germany. That it was once as Lithuanian as Kaunas there 
isno doubt ; that its present German character is very largely 
due to carefully planned colonisation while it was in German 
hands is almost certain; but that this German character 
predominates to-day is undeniable. 

We ended the cruise at Tilsit, where Napoleon and 
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Alexander met on a raft to sign the treaty, one way of 
obtaining neutral ‘ ground.’ As always, I enquired for local 
specialities, and got what they called ‘ Tilsit beefsteak,’ a 
rissole of minced meat with a sauce of cream and bacon, not 
very striking ; but I got also the quite unforgettable ‘ Bear- 
trap,’ an insidious concoction of honey and a sort of whisky, 
the idea being that the sweetness induces the bear to lap up 
too much of the mixture, and that his sleepiness then makes 
him an easy prey to the hunter. We could believe it, to 
judge by the difficulty we found in moving on from that 
eating-house, and our unwillingness to do anything but doze 
that afternoon. 

And so wolves at the start of the trip and bears at the end 
of it seemed to frame it neatly, as a cruise to recommend to 
other canoers, especially to such as like to get off the beaten 
track and visit areas as yet unspoilt by the tourist. 


THE PRINCE. 


Let him sleep here in peace. Let the young prince 

Forget his dynasty, his ancestors, 

The kingdom founded a millennium since, 

And frontiers threatened by to-morrow’s wars. 

Statecraft weighs heavily: be merciful, 

Pity the weariness that wears a crown, 

And majesty for ever dutiful. 

Since it is night, let him creep down unknown 

To mingle with the people in his dreams, 

And in the market-place hear chance words spoken, 

Freely rising like light over the streams 

Of anonymous humanity flowing unbroken. 

For when he wakes, his moment's freedom fled, 

Who shall dare pity this anointed head ? 
RICHARD CHURCH. 
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THE SEVEN HUNTERS. 
BY ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR. 


‘ Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 
Who thought of three men dead. ..!” 


LyinG out in the North Atlantic, some twenty miles off 
Gallan Head, in the Outer Hebrides, is a group of seven 
strange, uninhabited islands, with a number of smaller islets 
and skerries adjacent to them, known as the Flannan Isles, 
or the Seven Hunters. 

It was in the year, 1900, just a twelvemonth after the light- 
house had been completed on Eilean Mor, the largest of the 
group, that a mysterious incident occurred, which to this 
day remains one of the many insoluble problems of the 
northern seas. Passing vessels failed to pick up the light 
where it was expected, and in consequence were confused 
as to their exact bearings. The light, it was thought, had 
burned itself out for some weird reason. A tempest had 
been raging for several days. When eventually it had sub- 
sided sufficiently to enable the lighthouse relief vessel to 
visit the scene, not a trace of humanity could be found 
anywhere, either dead or alive. 

The three light-keepers had vanished ! 

In order to appreciate fully the dramatic setting of this 
tragedy and mystery, some descriptive details of the Seven 
Hunters may not be inappropriate at this juncture. To be 
precise, they lie in latitude 58° 17’ north, and longitude 
7° 35’ west. That is to say, some twenty miles west of 
Lewis, in the Outer Hebrides. Though there are seven 
main islands, together with the lesser rocks and skerries 
VoL. 155.—No. 925. 6 
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besetting them, they are so small and compact that at times 
it is no easy matter at sea to differentiate between them. 

The principal members of the Seven Hunters fall naturally 
into three groups. Eilean Mor and Eilean Tighe form the 
northern group: Soray, Sgeir Toman, and Sgeir Righinn 
constitute the southern group : the western group includes 
Eilean a’ Ghobha and Roareim. 

On the whole, these seven islands vary little in appearance. 
All of them attain a remarkable altitude, having regard to 
their limited area. Their cliffs of weather-beaten gneiss 
tower above the Atlantic rollers at altitudes varying from 
150 feet, as in the case of Roareim, to more than 260 feet 
in the case of Eilean Mor. Some conception of the remark- 
able height attained by these cliffs in proportion to the area 
of the respective islands may be had when it is remembered 
that Eilean Mor, the largest of the Seven Hunters, has an 
area of just under thirty-nine acres, that Eilean Tighe, the 
second island in point of size, is only eighteen acres in extent, 
that Eilean a’ Ghobha, the second in point of height, with 
cliffs rising 165 feet, is twelve acres, that Roareim’s area is 
roughly seven acres, and that Sgeir Righinn, the smallest of 
the group, occupies no more than three acres. 

When viewed from the sea and at some little distance, 
the Seven Hunters appear for all the world like a set of 
gigantic cliffs, each surmounted by a flat plateau. 

All these islands share the distinction of possessing no 
point at which a landing may be effected without great 
difficulty and peril, because of the restless winds and tides, 
and the vagaries of the North Atlantic swell. Only during 
the summer or early autumn, and even then under the most 
felicitous conditions, is it possible to land at all with a 


modicum of safety. 
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The history of these weird fragments of what has been 
termed the Lost Continent goes back to early times. Ecclesio- 
logical remains on Eilean Mor have been assigned to a date 
that would suggest the occupation of the group in early 
Christian times, probably by hermit monks of the Old 
Celtic Church. But George Buchanan, the celebrated Scots 
Latinist and historian of the sixteenth century, ascribes the 
earliest remains on the Seven Hunters to the Druids. He 
refers to the group as Insule Sacre, since at that period, and 
for some centuries previously, they bore a widespread reputa- 
tion for sanctity. Situated close to the lighthouse is the 
ancient, drystane structure known as Teampull Beannachadh, 
Temple of Blessing, which has been likened in appearance 
to a large dog-kennel.! Its external length and breadth are 
twelve feet, and nine to ten feet, respectively. It attains an 
internal height of about six feet to the apex of the sloping 
roof, which is still almost complete. At the west end there 
enters a small, low doorway. Authorities are uncertain as 
to whom this building belonged. ‘Two saints seem to 
contest for the honour of giving their name to the Flannan 
Isles,’ writes Dr. John MacCulloch, the well-known Scottish 
geologist, who visited these islands during his researches in 
the Outer Hebrides. ‘ St. Flannan was Bishop of Killaloe in 
639, continues the ‘ Stone Doctor,’ ‘ and he is canonised in 
the Irish Calendar, but St. Flann was the son of Maol-duine, 
Abbot of Iona, who died in 890, and who is to decide 2’ 

An authority of a date more recent disposes of the diffi- 
culty, however, by ascribing this and other structures on 
the Flannan Isles to the men who used to voyage annually 
from the Lewis to these remote outposts, for the purposes of 
collecting sea-birds and their eggs and feathers, and of 
capturing what they could of the wild sheep browsing on 


1See Ronay, by Malcolm Stewart (Oxford University Press, 1933). 
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the grassy plateaux of the larger of them. It is not the 
least unlikely that these hardy seamen from Lewis con- 
structed on the Flannans one or more buildings for their 
own accommodation during the expedition. The Flannans, 
it may be mentioned incidentally, form part of Uig, the 
westernmost parish of the great Island of Lewis; and to 
this day the only regular communication between them and 
the rest of the world (apart from the Northern Lighthouse 
Board’s vessels effecting reliefs or landing stores) is main- 
tained by the people of the Island of Bernera, in Uig, whence 
sheep-owners and shepherds sail out to them twice annually, 
and within the same week if possible, to attend to and 
exchange some fifty-five sheep. In fact, for many genera- 
tions now, the grazing rights of the Seven Hunters have 
belonged to the natives of the Great Bernera—that rocky 
and extensive island situated in wild Loch Roag. During 
the summer months, however, they are visited spasmodically 
by lobster-fishermen, and also by trawlermen, who are often 
accused of having added an odd Flannan sheep to their larder ! 

Toward the west of Eilean Mor, there are more ruins, 
the condition of which renders it impossible to-day to 
postulate either their original shape, or the purpose to which 
they were put. In Lewis these ruins are known traditionally 
by a Gaelic name denoting the Bothies of MacPhail’s Sons ; 
but who MacPhail was, or what he and his sons were doing 
on the Seven Hunters, no one can tell. 

Two ruined structures are to be seen on Eilean Tighe, 
Island of the House, as might be expected from the name. 
The walls of one of these are about three feet in height, 
and three feet in thickness. On the east side may be traced 
the remains of a doorway. 


That from early times the Seven Hunters have been noted 
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for the excellence of their pasturage, supporting a large 
number of sheep, is shown by the quaint account of them 
given by Donald Monro, High Dean of the Isles. Toward 
the close of the sixteenth century, the venerable Dean wrote 
of these ‘ Sevin Haley Iles’ as follows : 


‘First, furth 50 myle in the Occident seas from the coste 
of the parochin Vye in Lewis, towarts the west northwest 
lyes the sevin iles of Flanayn, claid with girth, and Haley 
iles, verey natural gressing within thir saids iles; infinit 
wyld scheipe therein, quhilk na man knawes to quhom the 
said sheipe apperteines within them that lives this day of 
the countrymen ; bot M’Cloyd of the Lewis, att certaine 
tymes in the zeir, sendis men in, and huntis and slayis maney 
of thir sheipe. The flesche of thir sheipe cannot be eaten 
be honest men for fatnesse, for ther is na flesche on them, 
bot all quhyte lyke talloune, and it is verey wyld gusted 
lykways. The saids iles are nouder manurit nor inhabit, 
bot full of grein high hills, full of wyld sheipe in the sevin 
iles forsaid, quhilk may not be outrune. They perteine to 
M’Cloyd of the Lewis.’ 


The Seven Hunters are of further interest in that some 
very queer customs were observed there by those who 
yearly visited these islands on fowling or sealing expeditions, 
and to collect in addition feathers, down, quills, and possibly 
sea-birds’ eggs. Martin Martin, from whom we learn most 
of what we know of the Hebrides during the seventeenth 
century, informs us that, if the seamen from Lewis happened 
to be sailing in the direction of the Seven Hunters before 
an east wind, and the wind suddenly went round to the 
west, they would abandon every intention of landing, and 
immediately sail back to Lewis again, even though they 
might have been within a stone’s-throw of their place of 
disembarkation. Again, if the crew should include in its 
number any apprentice, who was untutored in the recognised 
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punctilios of fowling, it was incumbent that he should be 
placed under the direction of a member of the fowling 
party who would instruct him as to how he ought to behave 
himself when on the hallowed soil of these Isles. Once the 
boat had been lashed to the rocks, the crew scaled the cliff 
from the wonted landing-place by means of a wooden ladder 
held in position by a huge stone, in order to prevent its 
slipping back into the sea. The ledge of rock, on which it 
was customary to land, was held in great veneration, since 
the crew regarded it as the spot at which it had pleased God 
to deliver them from the perils of the ocean. When all 
the fowlers were ashore, they bared their heads, and made 
the wonted sun-wise turn known as deasil, and, in so doing, 
thanked God for their safe deliverance. Then they removed 
their upper garments, and placed them on a stone reserved 
for the purpose. Thereafter they approached the Chapel, 
wherein they engaged in prolonged prayer and meditation. 
For a member of the party to kill a fowl before everyone 
had ascended the ladder, or after vespers, was deemed an 
unpardonable crime, whereas the killing of a fowl with a 
stone was looked upon at all times as ‘a great barbarity, 
and directly contrary to antient custom.’ No one was per- 
mitted to take away with him from the Flannans any sheep- 
suet : neither was he allowed to appropriate or eat anything 
on these islands unbeknown to the other members of the 
expedition. 

Furthermore, the use of certain words was strictly taboo 
among the seamen whilst they were ashore on the Flannans. 
Consequently, they referred to water as burn, and not as 
uisge: a rock was spoken of as cruey (from the Gaelic, 
cruaidh, meaning hard): vah (uamh, a cave) signified the 
sea-shore. Likewise, it was unlawful to allude to the Island 
of St. Kilda as Hirta, the ancient Gaelic name by which it 
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is still known throughout the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. St. Kilda had to be referred to as ‘the High 
Country.’ Even the name, Flannan, had to be eschewed 
during these visits. When it was found necessary to men- 
tion any of these islands, they were obliged to do so by 
calling it ‘the Country.’ 


Apart from the abundance and variety of sea-bird life, 
there is little else of interest about the Seven Hunters except 
the lighthouse mystery, to which we shall turn in a moment. 
The chief mammals of importance consist of the sheep that, 
as in the case of North Rona (now likewise unpeopled), 
are landed there from Lewis for grazing. But much more 
numerous than the sheep are the grey seals haunting these 
precipitous shores. It is exceedingly doubtful, however, 
whether the seal ever breeds on the Seven Hunters, for even 
the seal, with all his agility, must find it very difficult to 
obtain a landing on these steep, rock-bound outposts. 
Neither rats nor mice are to be found; but rabbits have 
now overrun Eilean Mor, and have destroyed much of its 
rich vegetation. The rabbits were introduced many years 
ago by some short-sighted light-keepers. 

The list of birds, resident and migratory, compiled by 
Eagle Clarke, who spent a couple of weeks on Eilean Mor 
in 1904, reaches a total of 112 species. Clarke also collected 
II species of Coleoptera, and 35 species of Diptera. 

Leach’s fork-tailed petrel is the most important of the 
birds found on the Seven Hunters. The puffin is also very 
common, and nests largely in the innumerable rabbit bur- 
rows. The eggs of the fork-tailed petrel are rare; and 
collectors usually offer good prices for them—although the 
wife of a light-keeper told me at the shore-station of 
Breascleit some years ago that a taxidermist in Oban was 
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offering her husband twopence per egg. ‘My husband 
wouldn’t blow a petrel’s egg for twopence !’ she remarked, 
with a suggestion in her voice of grievance mixed with a 
certain amount of pride and Scots independence. 

Great risk is often entailed in procuring sea-birds’ eggs 
on the Flannan Isles. The method in getting them off 
inaccessible ledges from above, equipped with bamboo- 
rod, to the end of which is attached a piece of looped wire 
and a hanging net-bag, is still employed by the light-keepers, 
just as it was by the natives of St. Kilda up to the time of 
the evacuation of their island-fastness in the autumn of 
1930. This method requires both skill and patience. Flan- 
nan light-keepers have told me that sometimes they ‘ play’ 
an egg for twenty minutes or half an hour before they 
are successful in scooping it into the net-bag. Their wives 
use these eggs extensively in cooking and baking. In order 
to ensure that they are as fresh as possible, the keepers resort 
regularly to the same nests. 

The guillemots and razor-bills lay their eggs on the very 
edge of the ledges. The result is that, if the hen bird be 
startled when on her nest, she frequently precipitates her 
eggs into the sea, or has them smashed on the rocks below. 
The kittiwake, on the other hand, builds a nest of grass 
and clay on the ledge. Her eggs, therefore, are less liable 
to fall out when she is disturbed. The mud she carries 
in beakfuls from any fresh-water mud-holes on the 
islands. 


With the rapid development of shipping during the nine- 
teenth century, the Seven Hunters became a serious menace 
in the night-time, or in time of fog. Situated, as they are, 
close to the course usually adopted by vessels bound via the 
Butt of Lewis and the Pentland Firth for the east coast of 
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Scotland and England, or for Scandinavian and Baltic ports, 
these unlit, inhospitable outposts claimed many a victim. 
A crew, whose ship crashed on the Flannans, stood little 
chance of being rescued at the best: even if the survivors 
succeeded in obtaining a footing on one of the islands, they 
ultimately succumbed to starvation or to exposure. 

Disaster followed upon disaster, until at length representa- 
tion was made that led to the decision to construct a lighthouse 
on Eilean Mor. This arduous and perilous responsibility 
was undertaken by the Northern Lighthouse Board in 1895. 
As it was necessary first of all to blast two landing-places 
and two zigzag staircases out of solid gneiss (one of each 
on the west side of the island, and one of each on the 
east), to erect cranes and derricks at both landing-places, 
and to carry all the requisite material two hundred feet up 
the face of the cliffs by means of wire pulleys—all of which 
had to be accomplished in the midst of raging seas—it was 
not until December, four years later, that the lighthouse 
itself was ready for service. The lantern-tower, some 
seventy-five feet in height, was installed with a light of 
140,000 candle-power, visible over a range of forty miles 
under normal conditions. 

The Flannan Isles light-station had been operating just a 
year when there occurred the tragedy, the precise nature of 
which still remains unknown, and is likely to remain so for 
ever. Then, as now, the station was manned by four light- 
keepers, three of whom served two months on the Flannan 
Light, and were each relieved in rotation by the fourth, 
who resided in the shore-station at Breascleit, on Loch Roag. 
Weather permitting, the relief was carried out regularly by 
the Hesperus, one of the agile vessels owned by the Northern 
Lighthouse Board. 

When the Hesperus arrived at the Flannan Isles on Decem- 
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ber, 26, 1900, the relief already was some days overdue, 
owing no doubt to inclement seas. The three men believed 
to have been on duty at the time were James Ducat, Thomas 
Marshall, and Donald MacArthur. The fourth man, Joseph 
Moore to name, was now returning from the shore-station 
to relieve one of the three. As the Hesperus hove-to off 
the east landing-stage, which was the more suitable on this 
occasion because of the direction of the wind, skipper and 
crew were not a little surprised that the light-keepers did 
not answer to the customary signals, for, as a rule, the arrival 
of the relief-steamer was observed when she was still a 
goodly distance from the islands. Surprise turned to dis- 
may when, on closer examination, it was noticed that the 
east landing-place showed none of the usual indications that 
the Hesperus was expected. The idea that, perhaps, prepara- 
tions to receive the relief had been made at the west landing 
was not entertained for a moment. Three skilled light- 
keepers, by this time well inured to the conditions of storm 
and prolonged isolation associated with the Seven. Hunters, 
were not likely to anticipate the arrival of the Hesperus at 
the west landing-place when the skipper found the east the 
more practicable ! 

With some difficulty Joseph Moore was put ashore on 
Eilean Mor, together with the usual mails and provisions. 
In the ordinary course of events, the light-keeper, whose 
turn it was to be relieved, would have been waiting about 
the landing-place, ready to be transferred aboard ; and the 
Hesperus would have returned with him that afternoon to 
the shore-station at Breascleit. True it was that a passing 
vessel had reported the extinction of the Flannan Light a 
day or two earlier, and that the natives dwelling among the 
remote sea-creeks of western Lewis had failed to observe the 
beam on particular nights. However, this caused no alarm 
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at the time, as the neighbourhood had been wrapped in sea- 
fogs of varying density for some weeks previously. 
But no light shone when the sea-fogs had cleared away ! 
It now was certain that something of a serious nature had 
happened—something, perhaps, of a tragic nature. While 
the relief-steamer lay off the landing-place at a distance suffi- 
cient to prevent her being brought into sudden contact with 
the cliffs, Moore hurried up the long, zigzag staircase to the 
lighthouse. The gate admitting one to the enclosure, in 
which lay the lighthouse, the keepers’ dwelling-house, and 
the more adjacent outbuildings, was closed. So, too, 
were the outer doors. Moore immediately flung them open, 
and made his way to the living-room. He found it empty. 
The clock on the mantelshelf had ticked itself to a standstill. 
In the fireplace lay the cold, dead cinders of the last warmth 
enjoyed by the missing light-keepers—chill welcome, indeed, 
on a mid-winter’s day in the North Atlantic! Imagining 
for a moment that, maybe, they had overslept, Moore then 
dashed into the bedroom. But it, in like manner, was life- 
less. In bewilderment, he hastened back to the landing-place 
to seek succour. On learning his story, two more men 
were transferred ashore with some difficulty. The three of 
them now proceeded to make the fullest investigation. 
They ransacked the lighthouse-tower and adjoining build- 
ings; but no trace could they find of the light-keepers. 
Then they scoured the surface, cliffs, and caverns of Eilean 
Mor, but with equally little result. They again examined 
carefully the landing-place at which they had just dis- 
embarked, but found it precisely in the order in which it 
had been left, when the previous relief had been carried out 
on December, 6, just twenty days earlier. They then 
clambered down to the west landing-place. Though there 
were evidences at this point of recent storms, the crane, 
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fixed as it still is in a concrete base some eighty feet above 
the sea, appeared to have escaped damage. Its jib was 
lowered and fastened to the rock in the usual fashion ; and 
the tarpaulin remained tightly wrapped round the barrel of 
the crane, protecting the hawser from sea-spray and the 
corroding influences of other epigene agents. Yet, on closer 
inspection it was discovered that a box kept in a hollow in 
the rocks, some forty feet above the level of the crane plat- 
form, had been dislodged—that is to say, at a height approxi- 
mately 120 feet above the sea. This box contained a number 
of spare ropes and crane-handles. Several of the ropes were 
found scattered upon the face of the cliffs some little distance 
below this point. It looked very much as though a tre- 
mendous wave had come tearing up from the west, had 
carried away the box, had broken it open, and had scattered 
its contents about the cliffs, or swept them into the sea. 
One or two of the ropes, I believe, actually were found 
entwined round the crane. Other evidences that this side 
of Eilean Mor had been subjected to a storm of the most 
violent character were the facts that a great stone exceeding 
a ton in weight was observed to have been moved a con- 
siderable distance, having regard to its massiveness, and that 
much of the iron railings fringing the lower part of the stone 
staircase had been dislocated and twisted. 

But the evidence at the west landing-place gave no definite 
clue, though its storm-shattered appearance, when considered 
in conjunction with some of the evidence obtained in the 
habitable part of the lighthouse premises, seemed to suggest 
at least one plausible explanation. It was discovered that 
the oil-skins and sea-boots of Ducat and Marshall were miss- 
ing. Joseph Moore, who knew well the ways of his fellow- 
light-keepers, was able to confirm the point that, only when 
they were obliged to inspect the landing-stages in time of 
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storm, did they wear this equipment. The third man 
apparently had gone out as though in a hurry, leaving both 
his oil-skin and sea-boots behind him, since these were found 
in their proper place in the lighthouse premises. This gave 
weight to the theory that, during one of the many storms 
engulfing the Seven Hunters that wild December, the light- 
keepers, anxious lest everything had not been made doubly 
fast at the west landing-place, ventured to reach the scene, 
and were either carried off by a terrific gale, or swept away 
by a stupendous wave that had left its trail of havoc as 
already described. One such wave, as we know, made its 
fury felt on objects more than a hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Although this theory gained considerable currency and 
acceptance, the lighthouse world naturally had difficulty in 
accepting it. To men in the service of the Northern Light- 
house Board, it seemed unreasonable—nay, untenable—that, 
if a storm of such violence were raging, three tried and 
experienced hands would venture forth to a spot as perilous 
as is the west landing-place on Eilean Mor under such 
circumstances. 

Certain bare facts we do possess, however. The record 
of happenings on the Seven Hunters had been kept punctili- 
ously by Ducat, the principal keeper. From the log found 
by those who made the search, it was evident that on Decem- 
ber 12th and 13th a furious gale had been blowing from a 
westerly direction, and also that this gale had subsided con- 
siderably on the 14th. The last entry made on the slate by 
Ducat was timed 9 a.m., and dated Saturday, December, 15. 
Therefore, whenever the tragedy occurred, it obviously was 
after that. Possibly it was later in the morning of the same 
day, or perhaps in the afternoon. Though it was noted 
from other meteorological sources that by the 15th the gale 
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had fallen almost to a fresh breeze, the seas around the 
Seven Hunters, in all probability, were still running high 
with freakish swells that crashed upon these cliffs at unex- 
pected moments. 

The condition, in which the lighthouse and habitable 
premises were found, helped the investigators to fix the 
time of the fatality more precisely. The final entry on the 
slate, as I have said, was 9 a.m. But it had been noted that 
the morning’s routine duties had been performed subsequent 
to that hour. The big lamps in the lantern-tower had been 
trimmed in readiness for another night’s vigil : the canteens 
and oil fountains were primed : the lens and mechanism had 
been cleaned and polished in the usual way after a night’s 
revolving. All this took time. Furthermore, everything in 
the kitchen was in order. Utensils used in the preparation 
and consumption of that morning’s breakfast were all cleaned 
and in their places. This seems to add to the conviction 
that doom befell the keepers in the late forenoon, and before 
lunch-time. 

And, finally, Captain Holman of the S.S. Archer reported 
that, at midnight on the 15th/16th December, he had passed 
the Seven Hunters on a course on which, having due regard 
to weather conditions, he was bound to have picked up the 
Flannan Light, had it been showing. That midnight he 
saw no light. 

So, while we are able to fix with a degree of certainty the 
day of the tragedy, and even the hour of day within reason- 
able limits, the cause and nature of this haunting tragedy 
still remain a mystery. 

Thirty-six years have come and gone since that wild 
December ; and no one is any nearer a solution. The sea, 
unlike humans, has a terrifying way of keeping its secrets. 


When home in the Lewis a few years ago, I happened one 
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evening to be visiting the light-keepers at the lighthouse 
perched above the wild, northern tides at the Butt of Lewis. 
They chanced at the time to be speaking by wireless to their 
comrades on the Flannans, as they do at least twice at stated 
periods every day, transmitting news to them, receiving 
news from them, and discussing intelligence of a domestic 
nature. Soon the Flannan Light was streaking the tides of 
the North Atlantic with unerring precision, and with an 
effulgence that convinced me that the man devoid of a 
sense of reverence were better dead. By this time a gale 
of no mean velocity had reached its maximum. It was 
then that I had that terrifying and awe-inspiring experience 
known only to those intimately acquainted with the sea and 
the art of pharology—the experience of being high up in 
an island lighthouse, when the very tower is rocking visibly 
around and beneath one, and the foam and spindrift of 
turbulent seas are blinding the lantern with dark, foreboding 


shadows. 





Since writing the above, I have read of the mysterious disappearance 
on Sunday, November 15, 1936, of two of the three lightkeepers stationed 
at the Monach or Shillay Lighthouse. Shillay is the most westerly of 
a cluster of five small, low-lying islands known as Monach, or Heiskeir, 
situated in the Atlantic some five miles west of North Uist, in the Outer 
Hebrides. Though formerly these Islands carried a considerable crofting 
and fishing community, to-day the population has dwindled to about 
twenty souls. With the exception of the lightkeepers on Shillay, and 
of the lobster-fishermen visiting the group during the summer months 
and occupying rude huts which they erect for themselves, the entire 
population resides on Ceann Ear, the largest ofthe group. 

Shillay is separated from the remainder of the Monach Isles by a 
deep channel roughly a third of a mile in width, and known as the 
Sound of Shillay ; and, although mystery still enshrouds the loss of 
the two lightkeepers, it is thought that they may have perished in a 
squall while returning across the Sound of Shillay with the mails and 
provisions they had collected on Ceann Ear earlier in the day. 





SHABKADR FORT. 
BY BRIGADIER R. C. DUNCAN. 


On a fine day of December we took the road and drove out 
of Peshawar, the attractive capital of the North-West 
Frontier Province. The sun shone in a cloudless blue sky 
and a slight nip in the air gave us instinctively the pleasant 
feeling that life really was worth living. We were on our 
way to the Mohmand Border, to Shabkadr Fort, seventeen 
miles distant. 

Nearly everyone who travels to the North-West Frontier 
of India, whether it be on business or for pleasure, is advised 
to pay a visit to the Khyber Pass. The romance of the 
Khyber has become almost a legend to the exclusion of other 
interesting places in this romantic corner of India. Prob- 
ably, even as a child, you have been told about or read 
accounts of this famous Pass—about the camel caravans that 
travel slowly up and down its winding road to and from 
Afghanistan, about the campaigns that have taken place in its 
neighbourhood, and about the now defunct Khyber Rifles. 
However, there are many other places of unusual interest 
on the North-West Frontier, which are not often visited 
by tourists and whose charms are not extolled in books, and 
Shabkadr is one of them. 

We kept the racecourse on our left and passed the Peshawar 
Fort, which looks with obvious disdain upon Peshawar 
City and has always, to me, the air of a very, very righteous 
man gazing with strong disfavour on the wicked deeds of a 
sinful people. 

Here we turned north and entered the fertile and lovely 
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vale of Peshawar. The country we passed through awakened 
within me many old memories of grand days out with the 
Peshawar Vale Hunt ; for this is the country of the famous 
P.V.H. where the pace is nearly always fast and those 
double ditches, known locally as ‘ grids,’ have been the 
cause of many an awkward tumble to horse and rider. 

The road flung itself round corners, crossed the Shah 
Alam and Nagoman bridges, where miniature fortresses, 
occupied by men of the Frontier Constabulary, stand 
sentinel. Then, taking a sharp bend to the left, the fort of 
Shabkadr came into sight about three miles away. From 
this distance the khaki-coloured fort bears an absurd re- 
semblance to an immense battleship with its conning tower 
standing out sharply against the background of the sky. 

We passed a group of wild-looking Pathans outside the 
fort walls who were so busy bargaining with the local 
tradesmen in the soft, guttural tones of the Pushtu language, 
that they took not the slightest notice of us. Entering the 
outer gate, we drove a short way along a dusty road and 
drew up at the main gate of the upper fort. Here a smart 
sentry of the Frontier Constabulary, not knowing who 
we were but presumably believing that it is always wise to 
run the risk of overestimating the rank of a visitor, presented 
arms. 

We walked through an archway and entered a courtyard 
where the very unexpectedness of the place astounded us. 
I had been to Shabkadr before. I had-even lived for nearly 
two months on active service behind its massive walls, but 
the interior was then dirty and incredibly dusty; now 
it was difficult to realise I was in the same place. 

We stepped on to a surface carpeted with green turf, 
bringing quick relief to the eye ; a small rock garden found 
a place in one corner. Even a pond containing goldfish 
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had not been left out of the picture. This courtyard pos- 
sessed the peace of a monastery and the appearance of a 
cathedral close. Not till we read the inscription on the high 
red-brick watch tower and, looking towards the ramparts 
above, saw a sentry very much on the alert, were we re- 
minded that this was indeed the Frontier, with its attendant 
dangers ever present. The tower was erected by the Royal 
Munster Fusiliers in memory of the officers and men of 
that regiment who died of cholera during the Mohmand 
expedition of 1908. 

The garrisons at Shabkadr and of the neighbouring posts 
along the Mohmand Border are furnished by the Frontier 
Constabulary, an amazingly smart and efficient force of men, 
who carry out their duties of watch and ward quietly and 
unostentatiously under the command of an officer of the 
Indian Police. 

The Officer Commanding the Fort came forward to greet 
us and, at his suggestion, we climbed on to the roof and 
from there had a wonderful view of the countryside. 

Directly to the west, a stony treeless plain, broken by 
innumerable small ravines, sweeps towards the foothills of 
the Mohmand country two miles away, and beyond are 
higher and again higher hills, jagged in outline and devoid 
of vegetation—an inhospitable, barren country about which 
there is something sinister and hostile, but, at the same time, 
its very desolation holds a wild, romantic charm which is 
wellnigh impossible to put into words. 

I am sorry for the man who, standing for the first time 
on the ramparts of Shabkadr and looking across that wilder- 
ness to the grim hills of the Mohmand country, does not 
feel a tingling in his blood. 

It was on that plain spread out in front that the 13th 
Bengal Lancers carried out their magnificent charge on 
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August 9, 1897, against the left flank of the enemy, scattering 
the tribesmen in all directions and transforming a situation 
fraught with danger into one of victory. Again, it was 
there that the 21st Lancers charged the Mohmand hordes 
on September 5, 1915, incurring many casualties, including 
their gallant Commanding Officer. On many an occasion 
have Mohmand tribesmen streamed down in their thou- 
sands from those hills into the plain, with banners waving 
and dhols beating, to do battle with the British. Time 
after time have expeditions been sent into those gaunt hills, 
where the scarcity of water has tremendously increased the 
normal discomforts and dangers of frontier warfare. That 
line of blockhouses, every three or four hundred yards 
apart, which can be seen stretching across the plain facing 
the Border from Abazai on the right to Michni on the left, 
was built during the Mohmand blockade in 1916. The 
whole scene spread out in front is redolent of hard living 
and striving, of battle fighting and hostility. If the stones 
lying out there in the wilderness could speak, they could 
tell of many a valiant deed performed in days past and gone. 

Turning the other way, we looked down on the large 
village of Shankargarh which nestles for protection under the 
Eastern wall of the fort. This village is mainly inhabited 
by Hindu shopkeepers, who carry on a big trade, and, by 
day, the narrow streets are congested with a motley crowd 
of shoppers. From our vantage-point the place had the 
appearance of a large beehive. Fierce-looking tribesmen 
from across the border jostled their more peaceful brethren 
of British India with a cheerful arrogance born from cen- 
turies of independence. 

We walked through the fort and were shown the garden 
outside. Here, again, the ingenuity of man had trans- 
formed a stony waste into a place of serene beauty. Lawns 
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of springy green turf had been laid and were watered from 
a small canal near by and flowers of many varieties vied 
with each other in exotic profusion. An orchard had been 
planted and the fruit trees were flourishing. Pea-fowl and 
cranes strutted about the lawns, bringing an atmosphere of 
peace and comfort, contrasting strangely with the wild 
panorama spread out towards tribal territory. 

‘ Father ’ Wood was responsible for all this, I was told, 
and, on questioning further, I was informed that he was a 
Mr. Wood of the Indian Police, who commanded at Shab- 
kadr for some years from 1932. I take my hat off to him. 

On the road beyond, a group of men were talking. They 
were tribesmen, by the look of them, and one man was 
standing slightly apart—a giant of a man with a flaming 
red beard, who stood head and shoulders above his largely 
proportioned fellows. He appeared to be a man of some 
authority, for it was apparent that the others would from 
time to time appeal to him. 

His face and figure were familiar to me, and in a second I 
recognised him as Anmer, the head of the large Halimzai 
clan of the Lower Mohmands. I had run across him in 
1930 during the troublous days of the Red Shirt movement 
and unrest across the Border when my regiment was stationed 
at Shabkadr. Anmer had then been a frequent visitor and 
he and I had struck up a friendship. A man of strong 
character and courage, of magnificent physique, and a born 
leader of men, he had realised that friendship with the 
British was essential for the protection of his clan and himself. 

As he saw me, his face lit up in recognition, and striding 
towards me, he gripped my hand in his capacious one and 
I felt almost as if I was held in a vice. 


‘ Sterremashé, sahib,’ he boomed, and there was, as of | 


1 May you never be tired. 
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old, a merry twinkle in his blue eye and a smile about his 
lips. 

* Kwarmashé, I made the stock reply. And then we fell 
to talking of old times, I in my broken Pushtu and he doing 
his best to understand, until my wife reminded me that we 
must be in Peshawar by nightfall. 

We had tea in the fort and, saying good-bye to our host 
and thanking him for all his kindness, we took the road 
once more. 

We had felt the spell of the Frontier, the spell of a country 
wild and untamable. 

The sun was sinking as we drove away from Shabkadr. 
We travelled along a different road by way of Michni Fort, 
which is also garrisoned by men of the Frontier Constabu- 
lary. Here we swung south, and with the hills of Tirah, 
the home of the Afridis, on our right we had a straight run 
towards Peshawar. 

As we drove homewards, the light gradually left the 
sky, the hills took on a colouring of deep blue and an immense 
silence seemed to descend on the land. Thin veils of mist 
wrapped themselves around the foothills and lay motionless 
over the fields. 

And ahead of us winked the lights of Peshawar, beckoning 
us back to safety and the delights of civilisation. 

Rajputana. 














THE MOCKING-BIRD. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN M. MCBRYDE. 


Or all the birds in our country the mocking-bird has the 
strongest and most interesting personality. He does not 
walk with the deliberation of the purple grackle, nor does 
he hop with both feet like our American robin, but with 
head erect and tail lifted high above the grass, he runs with 
one foot behind the other so swiftly that the eye can hardly 
detect the movement of his slender legs. As he darts along 
the ground in search of insects, pausing now and then to 
spread out his wings, opening and closing them like fans, 
he presents a picture of lightness, charm, and joy. In hunt- 
ing for his food on the lawn he does not put his head on 
one side, ‘as careful robins eye the delver’s toil,’ but is no 
less alert to the slightest stir of grub or beetle, and with sud- 
den, swift movement pounces on his prey. Then holding 
it tightly in his strong beak he thrashes it against the ground 
to break off the wings or the hard wing cases before swallow- 
ing it. Then suddenly with hawk-like movement he shoots 
into the air and seizes in his bill moth or butterfly or even 
a dragon-fly in his fleet, erratic flight. His insatiable, omni- 
vorous appetite includes also the big, blundering cicada, 
whose prolonged, monotonous stridulation is suddenly 
broken off by a melancholy squeaking buzz, as the mocker 
seizes him in his powerful beak and carries him away to 
make a meal of him. 
In nesting time he is ever on his guard and, invincible in 
defence of his young, he swoops down on luckless dog or 
cat that ventures innocently too near, and drives the animal 
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to shelter. I have seen a pair of these birds dart at a squirrel 
on the ground and force him to take refuge in a tree. On 
one occasion I watched a male viciously attack a grey 
squirrel travelling awkwardly along an electric-light wire. 
Unable to stop and fight off his pursuer, the squirrel lost 
the hold of his hinder feet and struggled in mid-air till he 
could scramble back on the wire and hobble along to a 
place of safety among the branches of a tree near by. Once 
when I passed unwittingly too near his nest the ever-watchful 
male dashed boldly at me so that his wings brushed my hat. 
Alert, pugnacious, brave, he may well be called the king 
of song-birds in our land. 

One of my colleagues, however, does not share in my 
admiration of the bird’s dauntless courage in attacking cat 
or dog at the risk of its own life. Indeed, he resents what 
appears to be its unreasoning act in swooping down fiercely 
at his favourite tabby and arousing her out of her peaceful 
slumbers on the veranda. Je finds it even harder to bear 
the bird’s impudence in flying at his head, or its noisy, long- 
continued expostulations when he approaches too near to 
its little ones. It all depends not only on whose ox is gored, 
but on whose cat is bored. 

But we all agree that none can match him in song, for 
he is the Caruso of all the bird families in the United States. 
Unlike the song of the canary, with its succession of notes, 
gurgles, and trills running together so as to form almost a 
single, continuous sound, and different also from the songs 
of the cardinal, the Carolina wren, and the tufted titmouse, 
which consist of a brief series of notes repeated three or four 
times, the mocking-bird’s song forms a series of notes or 
phrases arranged in bars, four or five to the bar, which come 
pouring out in an amazing, effortless rush of sound, with 
no slurring, no hesitation or pauses between the bars. And 
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his song exhibits an extraordinary range and variety in the 
notes and phrases, for there seems to be no recurrent pattern 
that he follows. The tempo changes with the season. In 
the early spring his notes are uttered slowly in tentative 
fashion from some sheltered branch of a tree, as if they were 
intended for himself alone ; while in the mating season he 
perches on the top of the highest chimney and pours forth 
a torrent of sound that sweeps far over the roofs, not piercing 
and glittering, like the song of the skylark, but loud, bold, 
and challenging, with abrupt and surprising changes of 
mood, now pleading and tender, now harsh and scolding, 
now frenzied and vituperative. Heard in the stillness of 
the night when the notes gather volume through echoing 
from the neighbouring houses, the song is startling and weird 
in its intensity. Then again, late in August or early in Sep- 
tember the mood and manner of his song undergo a remark- 
able transformation, so that those who hear it for the first 
time can hardly convince themselves that it is from the 
same bird. Now, after the ecstasy of the mating time has 
subsided and after the cares of family life are lifted, he seems 
to withdraw into himself, for, no longer belligerent, he sits 
alone on a limb, well hidden among the leaves, and sings 
in a subdued monotone, the notes running together in a 
warble and never reaching a high pitch. I do not know of 
any other bird whose song is so compietely transformed in 
the period between spring and autumn. 

The poets have gone into raptures over the songs of the 
skylark and of the nightingale, and who would dare to say 
that their praise is not justified? The mounting song of the 
skylark with his shower of music from mid-heaven and 
with his soft diminuendo as he hovers with outstretched 
wings over his nest on the ground, heard in an English 
countryside among the poppies and the corn, thrills one 
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beyond measure. And the intense yearning of the nightin- 
gale’s song, like a soul in pain or filled with overmastering 
joy, this too, heard beneath the English oaks on a moon- 
light night, is an experience one can never forget. But the 
mocking-bird also has his flight song. I have seen him 
leaping up into the air from the top of some lofty tree and 
pouring forth a flood of ecstatic sounds, or floating from 
one tree to another with an accompaniment of lilting notes 
that seemed to keep time with his flight. And who in the 
South has not heard his moonlight song continued for hours 
during the night and harmonising with the scent of jasmine 
and honeysuckle: One summer for two months every 
day a mocking-bird sang near my house in the city, perch- 
ing himself on the weather-vane across the street, where 
day and night he kept up his concert with slight intermis- 
sions for twelve to fifteen hours at a stretch. In range, 
variety, spontaneity, passion, and power his song surpasses 
that of any other bird in our country. 

And yet there are those who would make him out a 
mere ornithological phonograph. Sidney Lanier says, ‘ He 
summed the woods in song,’ and Wilson Flagg declares 
that all untaught he can reproduce any sound he may hear : 

Notes bubbling, mellow, sharp and guttural, 
Of catbird, cat, or cartwheel, thou can’st utter all. 

Mr. Archibald Rutledge, who writes accurately, charm- 
ingly, and lovingly of bird and beast, assures us that one 
particular mocker with which he was intimately acquainted 
in the wild imitated the notes of eighty different birds and 
even picked out the call of a rare migrant passing overhead. 

Henry Jerome Stockard, however, takes issue with this 
view : 

The name thou wearest does thee grievous wrong, 
No mimic thou; thy voice is thine alone. 
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From years of study and observation I am convinced that 
the mocking-bird’s powers of mimicry have been much 
exaggerated and that it has a song of its own, consisting of 
notes similar to those of other birds but not necessarily 
filched from them. Though I have detected in the song of 
a particular bird the notes of kildeer plover, sparrowhawk, 
cardinal, blue jay, and numerous other birds, these appear 
to be incidental and not an integral part of his song. The 
question might naturally suggest itself, Suppose the mock- 
ing-bird were in a region where he could hear few notes 
of other birds, would his song be more limited in range 
and variety? On the contrary, in New Orleans, where 
there is little opportunity to hear the rich chorus of the 
regions farther north, our mocking-birds have as fine a 
volume of song and as great a variety of notes as have their 
relatives in Virginia and Tennessee. I have studied the songs 
of individual birds in different parts of the city and have 
observed certain notes and phrases common to them all. 
An individual mocking-bird would, I am sure, have its own 
song even if it had no other birds to imitate except among 
its own kind, and its song would not differ greatly from 
other members of its family having abundant opportunity 
for imitation. 

Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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CHESTERFIELD AND VOLTAIRE. 
BY JULIET GARDNER. 


PgRIODICALLY, in the history of evolution and progress, 
there stand out qualities derived from human values, which 
basically and intensely influence the movements of history : 
towers of thought erected at the horizon of a waking 
world, waiting to dominate, unseen. These influences do 
not entirely comply with the rather clumsy definition of 
Zeitgeist, nor to the more appropriate term ‘in advance of 
the spirit of the age.’ In one sense their existence lies in 
both directions; and yet the lucid explanation of their 
being is something which transcends both meanings and 
directly operates upon the imperious demands of civilisation. 
The intellectual supremacy of the Renaissance died when a 


degenerate emphasis was placed upon its cultural develop-. 


ment. Inspiration then assumed gross, ungainly proportions 
of mental unworthiness, and, like a dark fungus growing in 
the darkness, perished through lack of real illumination. 
The degree, the proportion of emphasis, the profound or 
casual illumination, reveal the natures inherent in a true or 
false conception attached to a civilised emancipation of con- 
duct and ideal. In the same manner, forces in the French 
Revolution designed to promote universal enlightenment, 
failed when the balance of power between thought and 
action drove men to crucify their principles upon an altar 
of volcanic hatred. For, to replace one autocracy by another 
is violently to transplant the spiritual intentions of reform, 
its ancient liberties, its new freedoms, into a country where 
that which is valuable becomes ignobly uncontrolled. 
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filched from them. Though I have detected in the song of 
a particular bird the notes of kildeer plover, sparrowhawk, 
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there is little opportunity to hear the rich chorus of the 
regions farther north, our mocking-birds have as fine a 
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of individual birds in different parts of the city and have 
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CHESTERFIELD AND VOLTAIRE. 
BY JULIET GARDNER. 


PERIODICALLY, in the history of evolution and progress, 
there stand out qualities derived from human values, which 
basically and intensely influence the movements of history : 
towers of thought erected at the horizon of a waking 
world, waiting to dominate, unseen. These influences do 
not entirely comply with the rather clumsy definition of 
Zeitgeist, nor to the more appropriate term ‘in advance of 
the spirit of the age.’ In one sense their existence lies in 
both directions; and yet the lucid explanation of their 
being is something which transcends both meanings and 
directly operates upon the imperious demands of civilisation. 
The intellectual supremacy of the Renaissance died when a 
degenerate emphasis was placed upon its cultural develop- 
ment. Inspiration then assumed gross, ungainly proportions 
of mental unworthiness, and, like a dark fungus growing in 
the darkness, perished through lack of real illumination. 
The degree, the proportion of emphasis, the profound or 
casual illumination, reveal the natures inherent in a true or 
false conception attached to a civilised emancipation of con- 
duct and ideal. In the same manner, forces in the French 
Revolution designed to promote universal enlightenment, 
failed when the balance of power between thought and 
action drove men to crucify their principles upon an altar 
of volcanic hatred. For, to replace one autocracy by another 
is violently to transplant the spiritual intentions of reform, 
its ancient liberties, its new freedoms, into a country where 
that which is valuable becomes ignobly uncontrolled. 
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Imposed conformity is no criterion of conformation or 
agreement ; but, confessedly, a confiscation of public opinion, 
public liberty. But this contingency marks the hour, rein- 
forced by that fatal trend in twentieth-century philosophy 
which impresses conquest on a collective mentality, which 
invents a mechanised personality endowed with crowd 
virtues, mass ambitions, a monster with a clockwork soul. 
The value of individuality holds no place in this system of 
categorical destruction of principle and man. And that 
unrelenting factor in modern dictatorship claims a purely 
negative mission for the individual. It is a doctrine destined 
to tide the splendour belonging to that consciousness of 
perfection which unites all independent beings ; a teaching 
ironically bent upon closing the doors on that vast accessi- 
bility of the spirit maintained and mastered by all trusted 
advocates of freedom for all creatures. 

With deep discernment, Ortega Y Gasset in his able book, 
The Revolt of the Masses, defines the essential differences 
rooted in two classes of human beings. In making this 
‘ most radical division,’ the writer affirms that it is clear that 
whereas one proportion of persons measurably achieves a 
standard of excellence by the process of ‘ making great 
demands on themselves, piling up difficulties and duties,’ 
the other section of humanity demands nothing special of 
itself, but is content to remain what it is, stone-deaf to the 
utterance that, without effort, without imposition on self, 
there is no blameless model. It can be said that the first 
represents the law which governs all true aristocratic states 
of mind, endeavour, and emotion : the tradition which has 
served the purpose through centuries of reflection and con- 
flict. The other—pallid, featureless—solves the problems of 
existence by instinctively adopting the easiest way and accept- 
ing the lazy conclusion. In such a changeless situation, 
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nobody is conscious that any particular battle or conquest 
must be made, except it be ‘to proclaim the rights of the 
commonplace, and to impose them wherever it will.’ 

The immense significance of the eighteenth century lay in 
the virtue imparted to the value of the individual and to his 
perfectly accepted estimate. Relations between countries 
abroad were capable of unending presumptions ; but the 
position of the individual ‘in a mass of relations’ remains 
a powerful fact. It has been rightly said that Lord Chester- 
field and M. Voltaire are inconceivable in any other century 
but that which engendered and preserved elegantly, effici- 
ently, gloriously, the quality and the triumph expressed 
through a reasonable intellectuality—understanding and logic 
carefully combined. More than ‘this, it fixed an attitude 
always apprehensive where human conditions were postu- 
lated ; it demanded, in the name of every nation, universal 
standards of human dignity as the rightful inheritance of 
humanity. 

In an age famous for the remarkable men and women it 
produced, Lord Chesterfield and M. Voltaire were cele- 
brities of uncommon order, and both were characteristically 
unwilling to confuse the demands made on them, by them- 
selves or by life. The spirit dwells eternally in the master- 
piece offered up in its most complete form, for eventually 
it becomes that persistent symbol which reveals the belief 
that human value possesses deathless importance. Unlike 
Montaigne, who was satisfied to proclaim that metaphysics 
is the art of dreaming pleasantly, that it is possible to sleep 
on doubts until that roving dragon in the mind assumes an 
appearance of something enchanted—beauty raised up in 
cloudland on a ridge in space, to be considered apart from 
the world of feeling—Voltaire’s fury of conviction led him 
to suppose that thought without action as its inevitable end, 
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is thought without consequence, identity, or living breath. 
Voltaire contended that to be tormented was not enough. 
Finer, more finished issues were demanded from the thinker ; 
the responsibility attached to a creative philosophy must be 
governed, ordained for salient ends, actively sustained, equal 
in substance, coherently free. 

For the nature of the reformer is the nature of one who 
perhaps more naturally, more abundantly than any other, 
perceives the relationship of man to the period in which he 
lives. He it is who ascertains the tempo of the special era, 
the vital needs of the century. He it is who heightens the 
ethical pitch underlying all racial conclusions, instincts, 
desires, traditional possessions, and develops as he goes the 
dream, exercised by a rational state of things, elevated to 
its highest level—a positive contribution to the spiritual 
enlightenment of the inhabitants of this earth. Cruelty, to 
Voltaire, was the death of wisdom and progress, as opposed 
to the inherent reason of life guided to harmonious fulfil- 
ment. With that piercing power of the imagination—‘ the 
great investment of moral good’ laid down by Shelley, 
which possesses penetrative insight into the deep places of 
thought—he felt a fiery compassion for all those for whom 
the world feels no special response but who are rendered 
immobile, subordinate, through the dictates of prejudice, 
superstition, tyrannical creeds, fashioned to widen the gulf 
existing between all living creatures and a successful humanity. 
The basis of his belief lay in his own words : ‘ The discovery 
of what is true and the practice of what is good are the two 
most important objects of philosophy.’ In his noble and 
scholarly biography John Morley wrote that ‘to Voltaire, 
reason and humanity were but a single word, and love of 
truth and passion but one emotion.’ He possessed an inner 
balance of mind and heart, the faculty of intense feeling 
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translated into ideas organically, yet invisibly, related to the 
world of human affinities, while the feeling of unity which 
he experienced with mankind strengthened, but did not 
modify, his own personality. 

The Church took no part in the illumination, the prepara- 
tion of Europe in the eighteenth century for the great change 
of rhythm which brought freedom to the people. This 
outer and inner manifestation against authority, and the 
widening of horizons physical and mental, emerged from 
other and more fruitful sources than those measured by 
State or Ecclesiastical dominion. Wealth and its dependence 
did not participate in the appeal for religious tolerance. But 
in a generation it is sometimes given for a great mind to 
voice the sufferings of a people through the deliberate utter- 
ance of the will in the field of constructive achievement. 
And suffering, to Voltaire, the mitigation of suffering, was 
of supreme importance. Since the beginning of time no 
reformer has been more conscious that a contented people, 
to be centralised in progress, prosper only when happy. 
Contentment is the negative side of prosperity, and happi- 
ness that restorative region where man’s spirit actively benefits 
prosperity. This does not imply centuries of countless ease. 
It merely indicates that, to most human beings, liberty 
inculcates practical social methods and defines the worldly 
environment. At an epoch when a leisured diligence was 
the complement generally of a proud disinterested rational- 
ism, Voltaire’s rational outlook was devised for the common 
good. And it can be believed that, had it been necessary 


{ for him to settle any doubts that might prevail as to the 


various merits of the potential argument embodied in all 
sorrow, or in the genius which classically aspires to intel- 
lectual heights in literature, metaphysics, the arts (pre- 
eminently provinces in which Voltaire excelled), Voltaire, 
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like Leonardo da Vinci, would have replied that the useful- 


ness of a manner of living can only be based on under- 
standing ‘ out of which springs a true and great love’ for 
those who endure, who are helpless, who only exist, for 
those wanderers who grope their’ way, imperceptible figures, 
along roads lost in obscurity. 

Only those who are cold and unsympathetic can remain 
unmoved by his words uttered during that period when he 
worked resolutely, continuously, to bring justice to the 
Calas family. He said: ‘During that time not a smile 
escaped me without my reproaching myself for it, as for a 
crime.’ Voltaire, unlike many of his critics, did not build 
his cases out of the vaporous, the indistinct framings of fancy. 
Life was ‘actuality’ to him; its many facets, happy and 
unhappy, contained the truth which nothing can disarm 
and which is perpetually put on record for the world to 
see, to face. He believed in a remedy, in a state of things, 
‘where it is the privilege of man to write what he thinks,’ 
to quote Pococurante in Candide. He was not a ‘sensa- 
tionalist,’ as some of his critics would have one believe, but 
a thinker who shaped his existence, his faith, the heat of a 
fearless energy, on a stable foundation wherever his fellow- 
men, their misery and their redemption, were concerned. 
‘Conduct,’ wrote Edward Clodd, ‘is everything, because 
duty never lapses.’ And duty to his King, his country, his 
God, represented to Voltaire the greatest moral good—an 
attitude which involved the whole, as distinct from the 
sinister application employed by the Jesuits : 

Je ne reconnais point a cette indigne image 
Le dieu que je dois adorer ; 


Je croirais le dishonorer 
Par une telle insulte et par tel hommage.’ 


The admission and the cure he considered were bound with 
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the same pledges—to eradicate the poison of prejudice, to 
free man through the power of his own civilised intelligence, 
an aspiration, grave and consequential, to be prophetically 
fulfilled nearly two centuries later in matters relating to the 
constitutional history of political government in most coun- 
tries. It may be said that the vote was the natural sequence 
of the liberalism of the eighteenth century to a sharper extent 
than was the violent pull of later .nineteenth-century indus- 
trialism, with its fated eruptive forces and hold upon national 
life, the gradual mastery it attained and all the attendant 
complications which are shared as a common background 
by the world to-day. 

The most distinguished of his admirers have regarded, 
in the light of a humiliating weakness, the manner in 
which Voltaire dealt with lesser minds, those who roused 
his ire and pertinacity, and the dreary quarrels that ensued. 
But too much meditation sometimes attaches complication 
where there is none, and this is especially true when one 
contemplates genius. A sense of proportion is seldom 
envisaged or used at all effectively around the characters, 
the lives of great men. Errors are imputed, and the thing 
which presents itself, not the deeper charity at the back of 
the superficial picture, is treated as a serious verity. Only 
the elements, the structure, the ascent, the pain it implied in 
his life to preserve the ideal from harm, can be esteemed as 
impersonal testimony of the man as he really proved himself 
to be. The principle of indignation passes through a whole 
order of differences. And the indignation of Voltaire was 
excited for a reason which touches others ; injustice, its 
primary proposition, was to him an emotional, mental, and 
moral evil. Of the majority of human beings it may be 
said that indignation is a species of pride surprised within, 
like the reflection in some unfaithful mirror, where the 
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expression of self is impregnated with an unlovely tolerance. 
On the occasions when he was personally attacked, Voltaire 
always forgave. 

Definition of purpose, in the lives of Lord Chesterfield 
and M. Voltaire, is conspicuous because of a problem which 
confronted them both as individuals. In the broadest sense, 
the knowledge and authority which were theirs were 
assembled, crowded, under the arch of this particular experi- 
ence. For the presence of a conflict in a life establishes 
contact with the unusual, with that which is unhurried but 
has a pressing proximity, a kind of uneasy contagion. And 
it is matter for interesting speculation that Voltaire’s con- 
flict, directed towards the world, was a different kind of 
despair from the struggle, a fiercely brooding loneliness, 
which consumed Lord Chesterfield within the precincts, 
closely guarded though it was from other men, of a secret 
solitude. The collision with him rested on that inner counsel 
where confessor and confessional are one. So little hap- 
hazard is its course, so often prolonged and lingering until 
death ; unmeasured, immovable guest of ghostly parentage 
and passionate abandonment to that to which it clings. 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet has said that the ‘limitation of 
every self bears no relation to anything but its power.’ 
And it is to that nature, the nature of power, that one ascribes 
the shallow or solemn resource which slowly restricts and 
strangles, or which can be apprehended over the wastes of 
a limitless sea. Unlike Voltaire, Lord Chesterfield retreated 
from certain fountains of inspiration which he possessed in 
common with the man of whom he wrote that there ‘ is 
nobody to equal him for the brilliant.’ But a study, or 
even a feeble commentary, is necessarily complex when 
choice and aim vary. Nevertheless, it was more than an 
incident that these two individuals, unalike on the surface, 
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bore further semblance one to the other. There flowed 
beneath the steady stream of traditional behaviour (that 
symbol lasting through the ages, trophy of innumerable 
‘conquests ’ in the past which Ortega Y Gasset contends are 
the real privileges of nobility) the stronger brightness of an 
inward significance. It is on. these points that language and 
thought mingled; clarity, exposition, precision, literary 
merit, and, what is most important, the faculty to focus on 
some fundamental assurance, definitely show a similar atti- 
tude towards emancipation and progress. In one of his 
letters to his son, Lord Chesterfield mentions that Lord 
Bolingbroke had taught him to read history, but that 
Voltaire had taught him ‘ how history should be written.’ 
And, again, when he speaks of Voltaire’s de l’Esprit Humain, 
he makes this profound remark: ‘I am provoked at the 
contempt which most historians show for humanity in 
general ; one would think by them that the whole human 
species consisted but of about a hundred and fifty people, 
called and dignified (commonly very undeservedly, too) by 
the titles of Emperors, Kings, Popes, Generals, and Ministers.’ 

One is struck, on reading Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to 
his son, by the fact that the writer reveals more of himself 
than of the beloved child to whom these writings were 
sent. At moments one is haunted by the curious inference 
that the correspondence is incalculably more vivid for the 
possible assumption that Lord Chesterfield wrote some of 
the letters to himself. The portrait of the son, roughly 
aspected, is clear but not entirely tangible. It is obvious that 
he was an awkward, unheroic, graceless person, substantially 
unqualified to be of the same race, to belong to that calibre 
of mind and spirit which had placed him on equal physical 
terms with his father. The contrast is even formidable, 
grotesque. And then the description ends on the saddest 
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note, for Lord Chesterfield’s genius was wasted in this, to 
him, principal concern. He was unable to convince his 
son (if son he really was and not a massive fabrication of 
which Lord Chesterfield was made the victim) that the 
respect for good breeding which permeates the whole system 
of aristocratic endeavour is, to the aristocrat, a purely ele- 
mentary form of conduct and consideration. The toil of 
mind, in intention and pronouncement, the vigorous 
reminder of spirit and letter constantly, betrayed by repeti- 
tion, make it doubly plain that all these affairs were of no 
interest whatever to Philip Stanhope, the son. On the 
contrary, it can be believed that, to him, life was relegated 
to the poorest reconciliations of prospect and vision, that he 
looked down from the summit with an almost myopic con- 
ception of duty to society, to the world. Philip Stanhope 
is not dimly true to type: he is consistently unreal, and 
this consistency, never passing, never irrelevant, clothes his 
personality. But, in marriage, he found his level and peace. 
Lord Chesterfield’s labours were in vain. The cloudless 
reality for which he strove blossomed only in the imagina- 
tion, precluded for ever from warmer articulation. The 
event for which he worked and hoped never transpired ; 
he never saw ‘his own youth revived’ in his child. A 
legacy of bitterness remained the ultimate memory, depths 
of irony which Lord Chesterfield must have grimly appreci- 
ated. His silence about that tragic episode surrounds him 
in the autumn of life with a noble dignity. Outwardly, in 
the course of daily events, in daily relationships, he did not 
seem to be interested in the existence of a major human 
problem (pool of unquiet waters which so engrossed Voltaire), 
yet it is obvious that his judgment about the things of 
permanent value was secure. Inwardly, the comparison 
was properly balanced. And this discriminating tone under- 
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lies everything, tracing the pensive note, is at its highest 
when least expected. His admiration for the brilliant Lord 
Bolingbroke did not blind him to the extraordinary honesty, 
the goodness of Lord Scarborough’s character, which made 
him in an era heartless and sceptical a subject for compassion. 
It is of this friend that he writes: ‘The most secret move- 
ments of his soul were, without disguise, communicated to 
me only; . . . I owed this small tribute to justice, such as 
it is, to the memory of the best man I ever knew, and of 
the dearest friend I ever had.’ These beautiful words speak 
for themselves. 

In spite of many extrinsic discrepancies, it is not astonish- 
ing to find that even a tentative survey, faintly outlined as 
it is, establishes the strong resemblance, rapport of idea, of 
plan, that enveloped from start to finish the French philo- 
sopher and the English leader. But a spontaneous move- 
ment of the intellect towards a larger manifestation cannot 
be discovered in the son’s point of view. Quite apart from 
Lord Chesterfield’s worldly rationalism, the fact that he was 
representative of his class to a superior degree ; moreover, 
that he maintained in his own personality ‘ a certain imperish- 
able human type’ (to quote Dr. Shellabarger, in his wonder- 
fully skilful treatment) ; separate from all these details— 
blended, inhibited, or enhancing—a distinctive quality 
endures, and that is the ability which makes for indi- 
viduality, a volition beyond the conventional pattern, a 
force which demolishes the commonplace. 

In Ireland, during his appointment as Lord-Lieutenant, he 
is seen at his best. It is when he is alone, away from the 
usual setting, his hand on the helm of State, in solitary con- 
trol of a difficult situation, that the real man discloses himself. 
His administration of that country is without precedent. 
Instructive, illuminating, humane, it has never been sur- 
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passed. Such are the strange decrees of fate that he was 
permitted to put into practice theories of political .rights 
and duties which were ever denied Voltaire, who was never 
in a position to rule in the world of statesmanship in any 
administrative capacity. 

The present time admits of no defence. Insidiously, the 
weighty questions of moment common to all keep no faith 
with that which is straightforward or efficacious. Chaotic 
conditions are everyday history. But the solution, if one 
can be advanced, appears to live far away from the natural 
supports compatible with modern acceptance. A kind of 
vulgar glamour is spread over chapter and verse; over 
protestation, belief, and attainment. Style gives up the 
ghost to specialisation; rather shoddy virtuosity replaces 
the creation of genius; mass productions invade mental 
and scientific atmospheres, reducing the epoch-making dis- 
covery, its lasting influence, to a shadowy perception. 
Everywhere there is evidence of an unconscious as well as 
a deliberate absorption of quantity in preference to quality. 
Imitation, coarsely contained, is the controlling arbiter, and 
artificiality the spokesman who prevents development, and 
blocks the highway for deliverance. 

There is something inhuman about the civilisation which 
views on the one side the possible law of Universal Brother- 
hood and the Christian precept of kindness to our humbler 
brethren, and, on the other, a merciless destruction of man 
and the commercial exploitation of animals too helpless to 
shift their burden. It may be a little consolation to remem- 
ber that the minority outlive the multitude, although it is 
for the sake of the multitude that the minority exist. But, 
as regards an immediate salvation, it does not help at all. 

Recently in a luminous article Dr. L. P. Jacks remarks that 
the chief thing at fault in the world to-day is tied up with an 
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essential fabric of impulse and desire. The lack, which must 
in the main frustrate or retard co-operation along avenues 
of spiritual development, typifies ‘ the inadequate quality of 
human material of the men and women who form the living 
substance of society.’ Much is remitted contemporary ver- 
sion for the cry raised that this generation is sick with disil- 
lusionment. And therefore nothing more can be said. 
But may not the word disillusionment really portray internal 
evidence of quite another character? Resentment, a sullen 
covering, may perhaps more candidly explain the experience 
and illustrate the specific effort used nowadays against 
responsibility and its acceptance. It is plain that imagina- 
tion, which makes for freedom, and courage to cultivate 
and prolong the adventure whether it be dull or lighted is 

at a premium. And the values of individuality—‘ the per- 

sonality expanded ’ to its richest stretch objectified in some 

external way—sleep in a twilight forest of the soul. But for 

M. Voltaire there never was a motionless crepuscule of 
repose lived away from life, for life to him meant unresting 

labour. Moreover, he possessed a gift unusual to reformers, 

and that gift was wit and a great sense of humour. What- 

ever jejune criticism may be levelled at Lord Chesterfield, it 

may be said with absolute truth that his was a sincere expres- 

sion in thought and life. In those matters which continually 

persevere beneath the changing masks of succeeding cultu;al 

environments his personal honour and intellectual integrity 

remain unimpugned. 

In this age progress is possible under various guises ; but 
freedom and wisdom can only be approached as a mean to 
invoking the forces of a real civilisation through the services 
rendered by a humanely educated people. 














ALTAMIRA. 
BY WALTER S. ROWNTREE. 


Lixe a red splash on the undulating green downs of Cantabria 
stands the little old-world town of Santillana del Mar, 
famous as the reputed birthplace of Gil Blas. It lies in the 
Basque country, the north-east corner of Spain, whose 
inhabitants are of an alien race, differing in speech and 
aspect from all other European peoples. Probably they are 
a surviving remnant from an older and quite prehistoric 
population. The streets of Santillana are narrow and tortu- 
ous and have a deserted air. Few visitors reach the little 
town other than the occasional student whose objective is 
the treasure house of which Santillana literally holds the 
key. That treasure house is the cave of Altamira ; to visit 
which a permit and a guide must be obtained from officialdom 
in the town. A half-hour’s walk over the downs, away 
from all human habitations, leads to the cave, outwardly 
a mere hole in the hillside, now closed by a locked iron 
gate. The cave was accidentally discovered in 1868. The 
entrance had become closed and overgrown in prehistoric 
times, and had so remained. A further and more dramatic 
discovery was to follow, a few years later. 

The cave runs down in zigzag fashion for some 300 yards 
and is of course completely dark. Some little distance down, 
a grotto opens on the left, forming a sort of diverticulum 
of the main corridor. It was here that in 1879 a startling 
discovery was made—and made by a little girl, A Spanish 
gentleman, Don Marcelino de Sautuola, was engaged in 
making scientific investigations, his attention being directed 
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to the floor of the cave. His little daughter, who had 
accompanied him, was probably rather bored by these pro- 
ceedings, and was wandering aimlessly round amongst the 
rocky boulders with which the floor is strewn, peering here 
and there by the light of the lantern they had brought. 
Suddenly her father was startled, and not a little mystified, 
by a childish cry of ‘Toros! Toros!’ It was not until 
he raised his eyes to the roof that enlightenment came. 
And then—what a revelation! For the lantern revealed a 
glorious painted fresco of animals, some of which have not 
existed in that part of Europe since Paleolithic times. And 
there to-day, half a century later, the fresco still stands, in 
much of the vividness with which it was painted something 
in tens of thousands of years ago. Every care is now taken 
to protect it from vandalism and from the effects of the 
outer air. Hence the locked gate and an inner wall partially 
separating off that portion of the cave. 

The fresco contains more than thirty animal figures, not 
actually life-size but quite large—from three or four to seven 
feet long, and painted in colour. The colours consist of vary- 
ing shades of red, brown, yellow and orange, with black 
and white. Mineral earths—kaolin, oxides of iron and 
manganese—with carbonaceous matter, were the materials 
used. In most cases the effect is polychrome, though figures 
done in black alone are found elsewhere in the cave. There 
is no attempt at picture-making in the sense of grouping. 
But each individual stands out as a life-like figure, wonder- 
fully true ; and in many cases the very spirit and movement 
of the animal have been caught. The animals are alive ! 
Those represented in the great fresco, which is fourteen 
metres long by four or five metres wide, include (1) Bison, 
then a common animal in Spain, but now long extinct in 
Europe, except in one small remote region ; (2) Wild Horse, 
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no longer found anywhere near Spain; (3) Wild Boar; 
(4) both Stag and Hind of the Red Deer; and possibly 
others. Farther down in the cave are figures of other 
animals, indicated if not actually painted. And in certain 
other caves, since the great discovery at Altamira, mural 
paintings have been found of various creatures, including 
even the Woolly Rhinoceros and the Mammoth, both of 
which are so closely identified with the Ice Age. But 
Altamira stands out as the scene of the original discovery, 
and as, in some respects at least, the most wonderful example 
of prehistoric art. As one stands there, under that marvel- 
lous frescoed ceiling, it is with a feeling of awe and reverence, 
as in the temple of a great and long-vanished race ; and 
one asks oneself, ‘ Who were these wonderful artists 2’ 
‘When did they do this work?’ ‘How did they do it, 
in the darkness?’ ‘ Why did they do it?’ And finally, 
‘What became of them 2?’ 

By the careful comparative study of many converging 
lines of evidence, these questions have in part been answered, 
but only in part. We are certain that this polychrome mural 
decoration is to be referred to the Cromagnon race and to 
the culture known as Magdalenian ; and that the epoch 
was that sometimes distinguished as the Reindeer Period, 
towards the end of the Old Stone Age, and about the close 
of the Great Ice Age—a period the close of which is variously 
estimated as from 15,000 to 25,000 years ago. Those paint- 
ings of Altamira were already inconceivably ancient when 
the first Pharaoh ruled in Egypt. As to how the artists 
worked, it can only be said here that we have found some 
of the materials and implements used: for example, their 
rough stone lamps, their pigments, and bones which had re- 
spectively served the purposes of palette and pigment-tube. 

The motive and purpose of this cave-art remains a mystery. 
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Some authorities incline to the view that it was just ‘ Art 
for Art’s sake’; the welling up and outflow of a great 
artistic impulse. And it must be conceded that the excel- 
lence of the work lends support to that view. For these 
are by no means childish efforts, such as might be expected 
from a savage people. MM. Cartailhac and Breuil, after 
an exhaustive study of the subject, summarise their con- 
clusions as follows: ‘I’ceuvre la plus parfaite que nous 
puissions actuellement citer de ses epoques reculées, et qui 
place les vieux peintres des ges glyptiques, bien au dessus 
les animaliers de toutes civilisations de l’Ouest classique, et 
de la Gréce, rien n’égale la rigueur du tracé, l’habilité et le 
fondu des nuances rouges, brunes et jaunes qui se melangent 
et se graduent en mille demi-teintes.’ The polychromes of 
the ceiling of Altamira, it has been said, rank in the crude 
art of Paleolithic times much as the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel does in modern art. Another view of the meaning 
and motive of the mural painting imports into it the idea 
of magic—something to give the individual or the tribe 
success in the chase. Such ideas are not unknown amongst 
living races ; and in support of this theory it may be men- 
tioned that the animals depicted are chiefly those which 
would be most valued and desired by the hunter of those 
days. It may well be that both motives existed and played 
their part. 

Finally, ‘ What became of these people ?’ Resemblances 
have been traced and parallels drawn between them and 
certain existing races, notably the Esquimaux on the one 
hand, and the Bushmen on the other. Strong, if not con- 
vincing, arguments can be adduced in each case; and it 
may be that some obscure relationship exists in one direction 
or the other. The people too in certain sheltered and 
restricted valleys in South Europe have been pointed to as 
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probable remnants of that great vanished race. But as time 
goes on it seems to become more and more clear that, at 
any rate in the main, that splendid branch of the human 
tree disappeared, being not improbably wiped out by the 
more highly organised, though possibly individually inferior, 
Neolithic peoples who were establishing themselves in the 
same regions. One of the many tragedies of the ancient 
world. But some of their work still speaks ! 


OH BRAVE NEW WORLD. 


Oh Brave New World ! 

Born in the hell of war, the roar of guns— 

Your ransom price the blood of soldier sons, 

A million broken hearts and broken lives, 

Of childless mothers and of widowed wives— 

All gods destroyed, all standards earthward hurled ! 
This was your legacy: Oh Brave New World. 


Oh Brave New World! 

For you no careless youth, no frail illusion : 
Instead, a world, grief-driven, in confusion ; 
Dancing and tears combined in mad extremes ; 
No creeds, and few ideals,—no lovely dreams ! 


The Serpent round the Tree, in waiting, curled— 
And none to stay your hand! Oh Brave New World. 


Oh Brave New World ! 

Beneath the healing hand of Time and Years, 

From out the mass of loves and hates and fears— 

Faint Hope awoke, to build the world again ; 

To strive for Peace! And shall this be in vain ? 

Yet now War stands in wait—grim flag unfurled ! 

What will your answer be: Oh Brave New World ! 
GWEN ROWLAND. 
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THE ACHILLES DE MILO. 
BY JONATHAN PITCH. 


Tue voice that filled the Old England Bar at Malta and 
wafted across the Grand Harbour was no ordinary voice. 
Plentiful moistening and use had mellowed it to a rich pre- 
cision. It smacked of a thirst now rarely met with ; while 
inviting argument it carried an anticipatory threat in its 
cadence ; it was a voice that had never known defeat, that 
recognised no master. It belonged to Stoker Deverall, a 
small wrinkled man, who, after twenty years in the Navy, 
had successfully avoided the ignominy of wearing even one 
good-conduct badge for more than three months at a time, 
the one man known and respected by every policeman in 
Malta. 

Of the five men savouring the voice, only two Able- 
seamen were strictly entitled to it by virtue of being at 
Stoker Deverall’s table, and supplying the voice with refresh- 
ment, but there was nothing mean and calculating about it. 
It was there for those who wanted it and those who did not ; 
it could be taken but not left. The placid-faced Marine, 
eating his supper of egg and chips, the huge cook, gazing 
into his beer mug with a puzzled frown, and the awe-struck 
Maltese barman all had their portion. 

‘Cock ship are you?’ it was asking. ‘ Well, don’t let 
that bust your cap-ribbon. I could tell you a story about a 
cock ship. It happened on this station, just over ten years 
ago now—before you knew the difference between a lemon- 
ade and a drink, and when you believed your old lady when 
she said a cup of tea was the best thing for a thirst,’ 
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The taller of the Able-seamen made a humbly apologetic 
noise, and called for three glasses of beer. Opening his 
mouth for about one-fifth of a second, and lowering the 
half-empty beaker to the table, Stoker Deverall continued. 

‘Yes, in nineteen twenty-four. I was in the Leopard, the 
happiest and smartest ship there ever was. And clean ! 
Why, if a fly breathed on the paintwork he left a deep stain ! 
Only we didn’t have flies on board. There was no flies on 
us, but there was a fly in our ointment so to speak, and it 
was in the ointment of every ship on the station bar one— 
the Incredible—and that ain’t so surprising, because she was 
the fly. 

‘ Now I’m not the man to grudge a ship a bit o’ luck, but 
there’s reason in all things, and if I was to say the Incredible 
was lucky, I’d be telling you an untruth. No, she didn’t 
just have luck. She monopolised the market as the saying 
goes. The crew put a slice in with every shell they fired, 
and won every gunnery competition invented ; they was 
given wads of it in their pay envelopes, and an Incredible 
man only had to back a horse for it to win on stilts ; I expect 
they even sprinkled their tiddleywinks with it. Anyhow, 
they won every Fleet trophy there was except one—the 
boxing statue. And we had that. 

‘We was all greatly attached to that statue. You see, the 
Leopard had held it for four years and we looked upon it as 
part complement so to speak. It had its own billet in the 
middle of the Quarter-deck, and one hand was told off to 
valet it. A bullneck. Though I don’t hold with Royal 
Marines as such, I’ve got to admit that this one appreciated 
the honour of his position. 

‘ There was three foot six inches of that statue, and there 
weren’t a speck nor flaw on it. We was particularly proud 


of his teeth, He had his own toothbrush supplied him every 
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week by the Pusser, and the polish was so rare that the Com- 
mander used to keep it under his pillow. The dagos who 
came on board with their mouths flashing gold used to take 
one look at ’Orace—that was his name—and turn all pale. 
They couldn’t stand his competition. In a manner of speak- 
ing, his teeth took the gilt off their gingerbread, and they 
lost interest in life after seeing him. 

‘And wherever we went we took ’Orace with us. He’d 
come along to give us a chuckup at football matches; he 
always had the centre of the floor at our dances, though we 
dressed him up in a cap-ribbon on such occasions—out of 
respect to the ladies ; and during every shoot he’d doss down 
in one of the turrets. Yes, everybody in the Leopard, from 
the Captain down to the Jaunty—and you can’t get no lower 
than that—loved ’Orace like a brother. Of course he was 
too good-looking to be related to anyone in that packet, 
but that’s how we felt towards him. 

‘So you can imagine the excitement there was when the 
Boxing Competition came to be held at Syra, which is as 
near approaching a metropolis as anything in them Greek 
islands. That is to say it has more than one pub; to be 
truthful, it has twelve. And in each of the twelve the forth- 
coming boxing was discussed with some heat.’ 

The voice paused in pleasing reflection for a moment and 
finished its beer. 

‘Yes, considerable heat, you might say. In one sense of 
the word, you see, the Fleet was divided. They all wanted 
us to win, but a large party was afraid we wouldn’t. And 
as for the Incredible men, there was no holding them. They 
used to walk about in groups—they had to do that—offering 
ten to one against us. They had a sort of throne already 
built on their Quarter-deck for "Orace. He was to be given 
the place of honour among the fifty or sixty mugs they had. 
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And what’s worse of all, they even changed his name. 
“*Orace is all right for a Pompey ship,”’ they said, but they 
coming from Chatham wanted something more refined. 
They called him Achilles! Now Achilles is all right for a 
ship, I suppose, but the idea of our ’Orace suffering under a 
foreign name like that was wicked mental agony. It was 
carrying personal spite too far, we held. After all, what 
had ’Orace himself done to them: But then, of course, 
they was Chatham. 

‘On the day of the Competition, ’Orace was done up a 
treat. If it weren’t for the fact that bullnecks can’t have 
souls—ex officio, as the saying is—I’d tell you that that Royal 
Marine put his heart and soul into the job. ’Orace shone 
as he’d never shone before, and, incidentally, has never shone 
since. He was inspected like a bad pea, but no one could 
find nothing wrong with him. The Pusser brought the best 
toothbrush in his stores along himself, and stood watching 
’Orace having his teeth cleaned. He looked sort of wistful ; 
like as if he had a premonition. 

‘So ’Orace was taken over to the flagship, where the 
boxing was to be held, and we all said good-bye to him. 
Actually we said oreevah, as we hoped to see him back on 
board again that night.’ 

Stoker Deverall paused while the new glass of beer was 
placed before him. He gazed round the bar. His two 
companions showed satisfactory intentness ; the large cook 
bulked a little larger, for he had moved several tables nearer, 
and was gazing at Deverall with a rapt, thoughtful expres- 
sion ; the Marine was staring with his egg-shrouded fork 
held in mid-air. Deverall was satisfied. To keep a Royal 
Marine and a fried egg apart represents the height of man’s 
conquest over Nature. 

‘But we didn’t, because we lost the competition. You 
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could feel the ship go all sort of numb. ’Orace was gone. 
In fact *Orace was no more as the Incredible took particular 
care to point out. The statue was put in their launch, and 
they manned every boat they had, and lay off just by us, 
shouting, “Ach! Ach! Ach! Achilles!” We was too 
stunned to do anything. We just stood and watched them. 
The poor bullneck was half in tears. Not only had he lost 
’Orace, but a nice quiet job had gone with him, you 
see. In the end they grew tired and took the statue back 
with them. We could see him looking lonely on their 
Quarter-deck. It was more than flesh and blood could 
stand. 

‘I shall pass over what happened that night, beyond 
mentioning that the blokes who kept the middle in the 
Incredible was addicted to their cocoa, and spent most of the 
night drinking it in the Quartermaster’s lobby ; and that 
anyone looking for our skiff at three a.m. at the boom 
wouldn’t have found it ; nor would they have found Marine 
Oakroyd, Petty Officer Smith, nor Stoker First Class 
Deverall, No good-conduct badges. Our Officer of the 
Watch—he’s Captain of the Whirlwind now—was going on 
his rounds at the time. He was most particular to point 
that out to me afterwards. A fortunate coincidence you 
might call it, and on the other hand you might not. 

‘When the hands fell in next morning in the Incredible, 
the pedestal was there but ’Orace was gone. You could 
almost hear the groan all over the harbour. Of course, 
there was the devil to pay, but no one had heard or seen 
anything, so the only people they could wreak their wrath 
on, so to speak, was those who had happened to be on watch 
during the night in question. The “ Theft”—they called 
it that, mark you—was reported to the C.-in-C., and signals 
was buzzing all round the Fleet. Terrible threats was made, 
VoL. 155.—No. 925. 9 
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but ’Orace still laid low. Very low, as it was, for he was 
hidden underneath some oakum in the Bosun’s store. 

* Yes, there he was all cosy in his oakum. And he might 
still have been there had not the Captain gone rounds the 
very day we dropped anchor at Milo, and had the Captain 
not made a joke to the Commander about picking oakum 
—joke—and he had not put his hand in the heap and played 
about with it. Petty Officer Smith, who had put ’Orace 
there, was on tenterhooks, as they calls them, and when the 
Captain suddenly said “‘’Ullo !_ What’s this ?”’ he told me 
he felt like hanging himself there and then on the six-inch 
hemp that was all handy. But he had no time, for the 
Captain said to him: 

*** Petty Officer Smith, is you in charge of this store ?” 

*“ Yes, sir,” said Smith, despondent. 

‘The Captain looked at him hard. “ There’s a foreign 
body in your oakum,” he said. “It’s got to be gone by 
next Saturday. Is that clear 2” 

*“ Aye aye, sir!” said Smith. “ And thank you, sir.” 

‘The Captain turned to the Commander and whispered 
something, and soon there was a chuckle all down the line, 
right to the boy bugler. 

‘Mind you don’t forget,” he said. “Gone. Right 
out of my ship.” And with a grim sort of nod he passed 
on. 

“It weren’t long before the news of ’Orace’s comeback 
was all over the ship, and we had a meeting about it on the 
forecastle, that afternoon being make and mend. You see, 
the Captain had placed us in the horns of a dilemma. Here 
we was at Milo with the whole fleet, and here was ’Orace 
on draft, so to speak. What was we to do with him: One 
thing was certain. We wasn’t going to put him back on 
the Incredible’s Quarter-deck, all sort of tame and meek. 
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‘Well, -we argued the point for some time, but got no 
forrider till the Chief Writer, who had honoured us with 
his presence, suddenly said: ‘‘ Here, what’s Milo famous 
for?” 

‘We all said what we thought of Milo, and wondered 
how such a blistering rock could be famous, but he shouted 
in that superior tone of voice all Chief Writers is born with : 
“What about the Venus de Milo 2” Of course we had all 
seen pictures of the young lady, but we didn’t see what she 
had to do with ’Orace, and we said so. 

‘The Venus de Milo, we was told in what was supposed 
to be a sarcastic way, was the statue of Venus found at Milo. 
That hadn’t occurred to me before, and I began to see what 
was at the back of that Scribe’s dishonest mind. “ Aint 
the Venus de Milo the most famous statue in the world ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ And why shouldn’t there be some more here ? 
And suppose the rumour got round that there was another 
one? Wouldn’t everyone be after it, trying to make his 
fortune 2?” 

‘There was a pause while his remarks sunk in through 
the thick skull-bones, which is the pride and glory of the 
Royal Corps, then the whole mob began to argue at once. 
Coming from a Chief Writer, an idea like that was nothing 
short of a miracle, and I said so. It took some of the smile 
off his face for a bit, but popular acclaim, so to speak, soon 
put it back. As a matter of fact, he never lost that superior 
smile for the rest of the commission, and Chief Writers 
being what they are, he has probably still got it. But there 
was lots of details to be settled, and we began to chew the 
rag in earnest.’ 

A heavy crash echoed through the bar as the fat cook rose 
from his table, and sat by the one next to Deverall, who 
paused to drain his third glass of beer. The five listeners 
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waited intently for him to begin again, while the bells of 
the ships in the harbour struck half-past ten. 

‘The rumour had to be arranged so as that the Incredible 
heard it but didn’t know who started it, because if they 
heard we was concerned that would set them trying to think. 
Then we had to bury ’Orace somewhere on the quiet. The 
only thing we decided before tea that afternoon was to send 
out an S.O.S. to the Panther. She was our chummy ship, 
you see. We commissioned the same week in Pompey, 
and had been together more or less ever since. We knew 
the “ pants ” would give us a helping hand, as the boy scouts 
say. 

‘ Most of the lads went ashore on Sunday on a big picnic 
that the sky pilot got up. That suited us in a way, because 
we was able to hold a more select meeting, and the fewer 
hands who knew the details, the better. There was the 
Chief Writer, a Tiffy, two Chippies, P.O. Smith, three 
Unable Seamen, the bullneck, and me, together with a 
deputation from the Panther. We all sat forward of “A” 
Turret with a tin of ticklers, and started the discussion. 

‘I won’t repeat everything that was said, because talking 
makes me thirsty, and I want to be in my hammock by six 
bells, but I’ll just give you a resoomee. The Panther ran a 
ship’s magazine, and had a nice little printing press on board. 
One of the printers was in the deputation, and he said he 
thought he could make some things that would look like 
cuttings from the Hampshire Telegraph easy enough to fool 
any Chatham cockney. The Chief Writer, who had be- 
come Chairman by act of God, so to speak, wrote the words, 
he being a literary gent by virtue of his office. They was 
nearly a column long so that I can’t remember them, but 
the headings was: “‘ Further Discoveries in Milo,” then in 


smaller print, “ Appeal to H.M. Ships to Co-operate.” I |; 
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hates giving a Scribe credit for anything, but that last bit 
looked extra genuine. I still remembers the beginning of 
the first sentence: “ Consequent on the recent expedition 
of the British Archeological Society to Milo, it has been 
definitely established . . .” and the gist of the rest was this : 
‘The expedition had been to Milo, but had had to leave 
through lack of funds. But while they was there, they had 
made several discoveries, and since they left, one of these 
had given them proof that a statue of Ermes was to be found 
in a certain position, which was given with considerable 
accuracy. It took Smith a long time to work out the most 
blistering spot in that frying-pan of an island. They was 
anxious that the statue should be found by British hands, 
and asked any ships of H.M. Navy that might call at Milo 
to dig it up for them. They hinted that besides glory, there 
was considerable pecuniary advantage going, as the saying is. 

* Saying it as I does, all this sounds pretty thin, but you 
should have read that cutting! There couldn’t have been 
much wrong with it, because the “ Incredibles ” swallowed 
it lock, stock, and barrel. Copies was got over to them in 
a variety of ways, and other ships as well, in case they smelt 
arat. In fact, the buzz was soon all round the fleet, but so 
careful had we been, that no one traced it to us. Funniest 
thing of all was that the Incredible did most of the spreading, 
boasting that they would get that there statue, and so wipe 
out the ignomony of ’Orace’s loss. Then we had to pretend 
to be interested, and issued what the papers call a communi- 
quee to the effect that the statue was as good as ours. Soon 
half the fleet was vowing to get the statue. 

“On Friday a party of us landed on the quiet dressed in 
football gear, and with a big sports bag. Once out of sight 
of the multitude, we committed ’Orace to the deep. Speak- 
ing figuratively that is, only he was deep all right, and at 
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the top of a hill. It was hard work, but it was worth it 
when we thought of the Incredible having to reap in the heat 
of the day what we had sown in the cool of the evening, 
as the Bible says. 

“No leave was given on Saturday, which was fortunate, 
as that gave the sun a chance to harden up the earth we had 
dug. And on Sunday forenoon great preparations was 
being made in about twenty ships. We was chuckling to 
ourselves thinking of the rush there would be when liberty- 
men landed at thirteen fifteen, but we was all half-afraid 
that some party might get there before the Incredible. 

* But at twelve ten precisely these fears was laid to rest. 
The Incredible always called herself a smart ship, but that day 
she was just a little too smart. A picnic party set off from 
her boom a full hour before libertymen was due to land. 
Two cutters full, and they made no effort to conceal what 
they was after. In fact, they advertised it with mocking 
shouts. They came in for some pretty bitter comment as 
they passed other ships, and we had to make a special noise, 
of course. 

* At thirteen thirty there was at least five hundred ratings 
on the pier, and a good few officers as well. I expect the 
flunkies had spread the news in the Wardrooms. The whole 
party made for the hill, some taking digging implements 
with them, in case the Incredible had missed the spot. One 
or two of us took shovels, just for the sake of appearances 
like, and we also had a vague feeling we might be needing 
them—but not for digging. 

“It was a steep and rocky hill we had chosen, and a long 
climb in the blazing sun. We got there all pouring with 
sweat, and found the Incredible already encamped. They 


had waited for us to arrive before they started work, and | 


was comparatively cool and fresh. If it weren’t for that and 
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the officers present, some of the crowd might have tried to 
chuck them down the hill, they was that upset over the trick 
the Incredible had played, getting off an hour ahead. As it 
was, they all chose the most comfortable billets they could, 
and sat down to watch, hoping against hope that there would 
be nothing there after all. You see there was no point their 
digging elsewhere—the fatal spot was already covered by 
“ Incredibles.” 

“Well, you know what Greece is like on an August after- 
noon, so you can guess what the diggers looked like, after 
just ten minutes. They were visibly dissolving before our 
eyes, and soon they was groaning and grunting like a motor- 
cutter’s engine. But they couldn’t stop for a standeasy. 
Their pride wouldn’t let them with all us looking on, and 
the ironical cheers and so forth spurred them a bit. Then 
one of them, a little chap, who was redder than hot coke, 
stumbled over his spade and fainted. Chatham, of course. 
They lugged him to one side, and went on with the job. 
Soon another one chucked his hand in. 

‘Naturally, this was milk and honey to the onlookers. 
Besides cheering and offering the sufferers bottles of beer, 
they began to make bets as to who would be next to go. 
I ought to have mentioned that the spot where ’Orace lied 
was about ten yards square, and as they started the wrong 
end, they had to dig all that up before gaining their objective. 

“One by one, they dropped out, and when the patch was 
about three-quarters dug, there was only three left. I was 
too far away myself to make out any details, but two was 
long and thin, and the other huge and fat. I backed the fat 
one to hang out longest—he looked used to the heat—and 
on the results of my judgment I won a quid. 

‘Well, beer bottles was frothing all round when two of 
them hit something with their shovels, and began to dig 
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even harder than before. It was agony to watch them. 
But after twenty minutes, at the end of which they was a 
horrible purple, a humping great boulder was disclosed. 
You could almost hear their hearts break. That only left 
the fat one, and he carried on. The honour of the whole 
ship rested on his shoulders, and it looked like it. He was 
breathing like a hurricane, his clothes was dripping sweat, 
and you couldn’t see his face for steam, except where his 
tongue hung out like a dog’s. 

‘Everyone was laughing now, and most of them packing 
‘up to go. There was only limited beer on that hill, and it 
was thirsty work watching that man. But suddenly he 
gave a shout: “It’s here !”’ he called.’ 

When the echoes had died down in the bar, Stoker 
Deverall chuckled. 

‘ All the “ Incredibles ” rushed to his side, and bent down 
into the pit. They got down to it and lifted the statue up. 
At last, they thought, they had avenged the shame of the 
lost statue, and re-established their prestige, so to speak. I 
never saw such triumphant-looking backs, nor heard such 
an envious silence. But they only lasted for three seconds 
while the statue was lugged out. There he was, dirtier than 
ever before, and with a great big dent in his back, where 
the fat man’s pick had hit him. But obviously none other 
than ’Orace.’ 

“What happened then :?’ asked the tall Able Seaman. 

Deverall drained his fourth glass of beer. ‘Ah then !’ 
he said, and looking up saw the vast bulk of the cook filling 
his horizon. The story had obviously worked him up to 
a tense pitch of excitement. Deverall dallied with him. 

*’Ullo, mate !’ he said. 

The cook swung his arms loosely, and spat on his hands. 
He spoke with slow relish. 
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“I’ve been waiting ten years for to-day,’ he said. “You 
won a pound on me, did you ?’ 

Deverall rose hastily. 

*There’s no hurry, Stokes,’ said the cook gently, as he 
removed his coat. ‘You can let me know next week 
whether that quid was worth it.’ 


RETURN. 


When I am dead, if aught survives of me 
Twill be a core of spirit, purged of sin, 
A tiny flickering tongue of flame within 

The throbbing pulses of eternity ; 

No more confined in irksome flesh, but free 
To follow Beauty’s star, perchance to win 
Her Holy of Holies, there to enter in— 

Enough were this of Immortality. 


And if, so purged, the spirit be still aware, 
—Drawn by compulsive urge of memory— 
Of earthly scenes once hallowed by its love, 
I shall return, like a small wayward air, 
O’er heath and ling and browned fern to rove, 
And home in some deep goyal on Dunkery. 
E. W. HENDY. 
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CORONATION YEAR dawns: because of the human tragedy 
of December, as unprecedented as profound, it will not be 
the Coronation of our anticipations, but it will be none- 
theless the Coronation of an immensely popular King, and 
it will be shorn of none of its splendour. That will, in 
fact, be increased by reason of the presence of a Queen, 
and a Queen so loved. We are promised the vastest con- 
course of humanity that has ever been gathered together 
in one area: steamships, trains, charabancs, and cars will be 
bringing people into the heart of London from all parts of 
the world. With the recollection of the unseemly struggling 
masses on certain sections of the route at King George V’s 
Funeral, often completely blocking for hours beforehand the 
approach to balconies and windows for which sums had 
been paid, we must hope that next May the millions of 
would-be joyful sight-seers will not make joyful sight-seeing 
dangerous, where it remains possible. 

* » * 

As I write, the ghastly struggle for Madrid still goes 
on, and the international reactions are peculiarly sinister. 
One of the many reflections born of this singularly 
bloody conflict is that during the last few years a great 
and none too encouraging a change has come over 
English judgments. In former times, if there was more 
intensity, there was also a more dispassionate appraisal of 
right and wrong: we took sides and violently, but we did 
not wholly refrain from noting the beam in our own eyes. 
That cruelties and massacres inevitably accompany civil war 
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is only too well established ; that they have occurred on both 
sides in Spain is indubitable—and yet no word from those 
who see the struggle as a valiant endeavour of Democracy 
to resist Fascism to suggest that the democrats have been, 
or could have been, guilty of the most abominable atrocities. 
Similarly, a few years ago Lenin was described as ‘a genial 
man’ by one who was ardently in favour of the Com- 
munist regime: is it old-fashioned to think that murder, 
by whosoever committed and for whatsoever end, is still 


murder ? 
* * * 


A short while ago I was in a Lancashire cotton town and 
walked upon the great, grim moors in the midst of which 
it lies. As we climbed to them, my companion chanced to 
remark that it was not many years since the house from 
which we had set out was on their edge, no other houses 
beyond it; now a number of rows of small, neatly built 
villas intervene. I said I supposed that the population of the 
town had increased and made extension as necessary there 
as everywhere else, but I was told that on the contrary it 
had declined. What a singular England it is that we should 
see our lovely land covered yearly more and more with 
bricks and mortar even on the outskirts of towns where 
fewer live! And what will be left of it for our children : 

+ » . 

Recently it has befallen me to be in touch with two men, 
one of whom is well known to those with and for whom 
he has worked for the greater part of a busy life, but is almost 
unknown to the public at large, the other of whom could 
scarcely be named correctly even by those for whom he 
has laboured unremittingly and without pay for many years. 
Neither man has yet received any honour or official recog- 
nition: few have served their generation more wisely or 
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well. It is singularly often those whose names are most in 
the newspapers or on our lips whose work is most ephemeral. 
For instance, Sir Godfrey Collins, one of the kindest and 
most unassuming men who ever attained to Cabinet rank, had 
at least as much influence and ten times as many friends and 
personal admirers as have many who cut a much more con- 
spicuous figure upon the political stage. So much for the 
virtues of publicity. 
~ * * 

That one whose small output of short lyrics was confined 
almost invariably to the theme of the futility, disillusion, and 
bitterness of human existence, should be proclaimed by many 
as the one truly great poet of our age is surely as scathing a 
commentary upon the spirit of that age as can well be con- 
ceived. And it is significant to consider that the majority 
of our most widely read novelists dwell, though without 
Housman’s music, persistently upon the same theme. As to 
the great achievements of Man’s intellect and the grander 
victories of Man’s spirit, modern writers of note are almost 
completely silent. If later historians are to judge this age 
by the literature which has most appealed to it they will 
have abundant justification for calling it one of the darkest 
through which humanity has ever passed. And yet it is the 
age when it could be said with truth of the Anzacs—by an 
unnoted poet—that they were 


Brave where half a world of men 
Are brave beyond all earth’s rewards 


and the age when scientific discovery and mechanical 
invention have opened up new worlds of daring and of 
splendour. Never before, not even in the heyday of the 
Renaissance, has Man been the victim of such contrasts— 


and the best-known writers allow him little resolve and 
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less virtue. More power, then, to the merry-hearted 
scribblers ! 

Singer of sadness, melancholy mind 

That frowned on Life and was afraid of Love, 

At length in freedom Truth’s relief you find 


Now Earth is round your casement and above. 
* * + 
Two ladies met recently for the first time at a party and 
conversation between them chanced to turn upon the morals 
of a well-known man. Said the first, ‘ Well, after all he’s 
not married, so I suppose he can take a mistress if he likes.’ 
Said the second, ‘ Excuse me, but do you happen to be a 
Christian ?” To which the first rejoined, in surprised indig- 
nation, ‘ What on earth has that got to do with it?’ 
« * + 
In spite—or perhaps because—of the scabbard-rattling, 
turbulent Continent, in these islands the glamour of arms 
is diminished and the cadres of the Army are so depleted 
that the very existence of the voluntary system is endangered. 
A suggested remedy is to reclothe the soldiers in their old 
gorgeousness—one of the best of all the war stories is that 
of the mudstained khaki veterans stopping to admire ‘a real 
soldier’ who by chance came before them in glowing reds 
and busby—another suggestion is to bridge the painful gap 
between the close of military service and the start of civil 
employment. The old scorn of the wage-earner for his 
protector has gone, but the former still finds it easier than 
the latter to get a job—and yet the War Office had warning 
enough after the Armistice of the need for reform in this 
respect. 
* * « 
Is one debarred from recommending a book because the 
author is a friend: It would be hard if it were so, and 
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incidentally the enforcement of such a ruling would deprive 
most critics of to-day of their posts. It is rare indeed now- 
adays to read a wholly dispassionate review—which is 
possibly the reason why reviews are much less regarded by 
the public to-day than they were a generation ago. At any 
rate let me not conceal any predilections : I have before me 
four books all written by friends, all of which I have every 
confidence in bringing to the attention of readers of Corn- 
HILL. The first of these, in bulk and perhaps in importance 
also, is the Voltaire of Alfred Noyes (Sheed & Ward, 
12s. 6d.n.),a big book upon a big subject and the rehabilitation, 
at any rate the presentation, of Voltaire as a human being, one 
whose influence was, and is, profound. We may hope that 
Mr. Noyes has not now turned away permanently from 
poetry and at the same time rejoice that he has applied his 
intellect and industry to such notable effect. 

The second, Storm and Peace, by John Beresford (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 8s. 6d. n.), is one of those rare books of erudition 
worn lightly which have the special virtue of ‘ dippability.’ 
Mr. Beresford adds to his distinction in the civil service a 
special interest in letters, especially of the eighteenth century ; 
in this collection his range is wide, beginning with new 
light on the’45 from the Chatsworth archives, going on to 
a moving biography in brief of Gordon and then by way of 
his ‘ beloved parson,’ Woodforde, and others in pleasant 
rambles of tranquillity and thought—a most agreeable book 
for all tastes but the sensational. 

Thirdly comes Edmund Blunden’s biography entitled 
Keats’ Publisher : A Memoir of John Taylor (Cape, 8s. 6d. n.) 
which every lover of Keats will be glad to have, for we owe 
Taylor grateful remembrance (how many publishers would 
go to Gravesend to see a young, unremunerative, ill author 
off to Italy and then write to his sister in kindly reassurance ? 
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—it is a pity Mr. Blunden does not give the letter which, 
as readers will remember, Mrs. Adami published in Corn- 
HILL in February of last year). Perhaps the title and sub- 
title of the memoir should really be inverted, for Taylor’s 
life is of interest in itself and his publication of Keats only an 
incident; but it is that for which he still lives, and Mr. Blunden 
writes not only with intuitive sympathy, but also an unusual 
knowledge of the lives of Keats and his circle. 

And lastly I have Frances Fortescue Urquhart: A Memoir 
by Cyril Bailey (Macmillan, 6s. n.), or as every Balliol man 
will say, ‘ Sligger by Cyril.’ How one who was shy and 
in some ways uncommunicable of spirit, at any rate a little 
withdrawn within himself, could gain and retain the friend- 
ship, generation after generation, of undergraduates was 
Sligger’s secret, but in so far as it can be told it is, with 
simplicity and attraction, by his friend and colleague in this 
valued little book—a model biography in brief. 

& + + 

And two other books—if any lover of England was so 
unlucky as not to get both for Christmas, let him or her now 
remedy the omission. Edward Thomas’s Collected Poems 
(Faber, 3s. 6d.n.) with their beautiful introduction by Walter 
de la Mare, as just as generous, will live far longer than many 
a more clamorous volume: and Walter Wilkinson is an 
annual; this time he takes his Puppets Through Lancashire 
(Bles, ss. n.), and I for one will follow him wherever he 
goes. I have read every one of his five preceding volumes 
and, which is more, read them aloud and I am not breaking 
the habit yet awhile. There are few better to acquire. 

G. 








THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Douste Acrostic No. 159. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, are 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answers, ~ 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach the Editor by 29th 


January. 
“Do not sigh, do not weep ! 
The priests are on the 
They march along the deep.’ 





‘ 


I. her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour,’ 


. ‘Or by a press, with patient look 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours.’ 


. “Though he should dance from till peep of 


day — 
“So let me lie, — 
The grass below ; , the vaulted sky.’ 


. ‘It panted for thee like the hind at 


For the brooks, my love.’ 


Answer to Acrostic 157, November number : ‘ Gaily Green’ (Smollett : 
*To Leven Water’). 1. GleaminG (Tennyson: ‘The Lady of Shal- 
lott’). 2. AppeaR (Milton: ‘Comus’). 3. IncensE (Keats : ‘ Ode to 
Psyche’). 4. LovE (Shakespeare: ‘Phoenix and the Turtle’). 5. 
YoN (Gray’s Elegy). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss Rosa Perry, 
Ormskirk, and the Rev. Edward Kock, Enfield, who are invited to choose 
books, as mentioned above. N.B.—Sources need not be given. 
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